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TO THE READER. 


A 

The following translations were undertaken 
for a twofold reason, and that a selfish one: 
because dt is joy to live awhile very close to the * 
thought of another ; when that other is a light- 
giver: because it is joy to pldce within the reach 
of certain of one's fellows what one believes to be 
admirable and good . 

Yet, in offering to those who have not read the 
* 

original, an English version of two of Maurice 
Maeterlincks plays , I feel as one that, having 
marvelled at a rose in the garden] should poorly 
fashion its image'in paper to give to his friend\ 
—I should have preferred to place the volume 
m your hands without so much as a word oj 
apology for its many obvious and more or less 
inevitable shortcomings; but the laivs of the 
“ Scott Library n forbid the silence / desire, and 

A 

oblige me to add a few prefatory words. 
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TO THE READER. 


Maurice Maeterlinck was born at GIpnt on 

August 29 th y 1862; his published works are as $ 

• » 

follows ;— 

Serres Chaudes (a small volume of verse), 
1889. 0 . 

to 

La Princesse Maleine (a p/ose drama in five 
acts), 1890. 

* 1 

Les Aveugi/es {two ptose dramas in one act, 

entitled respectively “I/Intrusk” and " Les 
Aveugi/es”), 1890. 

L’Ornement des Nocks .Spirituklles (trans¬ 
lated from the Flemish of Fan Ruysbroeck , 
and preceded by an Introduction), 1891. * 

Les Sei-t Princesses (a prose drama in one 
act), 1891. 

Pell&as et Melisvnde (a prose drama in five 
acts), *1892. 

Alladine et Palqmidks: Interikur: La 
Mort de Tintagiles (three short •prose 
dramas published in ike same volume), 1894, 

Les Disciim.es a Sais et les Fragments de 
Novalis (translated from the German and 
preceded by an Introduction), 

A translation of one of the masterpieces of 
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TO TI 1 E READER. 


English literature should perhaps be added to 

# 

this Ms}; a tragedy of John Ford's, adapted for 
representation by the “ T/uhitre de VUiuvre" .last 
wintefy under the title of “A nnabella” 

As regards the future, we may expect in the 
autumn of this year a new volume, entitled “ Le 

4 

Trisor des Humbles ” 

• - 

Beyond this, it seems to me that nothing need be 
said\ The bulk of Maurice Maeterlinck's work 
has been written in prow, but he is pre-eminently 
a poet 9 one who—profoundly conscious of life's 
mystery—seeks to draw near the uitapproached, 

A 

to see the unseen, to hear the unheard, to express 
the inexpressible.—Iffull and fair judgment of a 
poets work depended on the intelligence merely , it 
might be profitable for one who knew it well to take 
it carefully to p : cces, to cons * *■ the beauties and 
the. blemishes -of its workman : t>, and\ clearly 
ascertaining the cause of every ejfcct, thus help 
others to a rightful understanding of the whole . 
But a poet is, of all men , he that drains nearest to 

the soul <tf things ; and in seeking to understand 
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TO THE READER. 

% •* 

what concerns the soul, nothing avails$yt the 
soul itself. 

We live within the shadow of a veil that no 

mart's hand can lift . Some are born neag it, as 

* 

it were , and pass their lives striving to peer 
through its web / catching* now and again visions 
of inexplicable .things ; but some of us live so far 
from the veil that we not only deny its existence , 
but delight in mocking those that perceive w/uit 
we cannot.—And yet we know and acknowledge 
that our perceptions of things material and 
positive are bounded by the nature of our 
senses.—If you and I were standing on a height 
together , we both should be able to realise that 
the grass was detvy at our feet, that the wind 
blew from the west, that the sky above us was 
cloudless and serene. Yet, beyond the village 
in the valley , it might chance that you saw 
nothing clearly, neither the silver river\ nor the 
spire halfway up the hill, nor the misty peaks 

beyond. And whilst I stood gazing at what for 

* 

you existed not, the passing swallow's highest 
note, the shrill cry of the grasshopper, a hundred 
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TO THE READER. 


insect-v<m$s at our feet , might reach your ears 
tend never pierce my silence. Nor, if we spent 
the whole day there , seeking to share perceptions, * 
should IJke able to make you see t nor you to make 
me hear\ beyond the limits of our senses. 

The soul has senses as the body has; and it 
seems to me that the work of a poet—so he walk 
hand in hand with truth, revealing unto us as 
best he may the face she shows him—asks to be 
accepted or rejected in silence. For the nearer he 
stand to the veil\ the keener his ears to catch 
lifts whispers, and the more vibrating his 
sensibility to the analogies that bind together the 
seen and the unseen , the more impossible it must 
become to weigh the value of what he gives us, 
since the only proof of its truth is the comp ten - 
sion—here or there, partial or entirejf some 
similar or kindred soul. 

It has been affirmed in print, by one possibly 

unconscious of his own malformation, that 

Maurice Maeterlinck is \a hopeless mental cripple ; 

* 

. it has also been written that a certain work of his 
is a masterpiece pure and eternal, sufficient of 
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TO THE READER. 

t 

itself to immortalise his name , a nante*thal must 
ever be blessed by those that hunger after what ft 
. great and beautifid. 

Both critics were eminent , and sincere. 

* 

I should like to add that the song in Act III. 
of “ Pelleas and Melisanda ” has been inserted 
at the authors request instead of that which 
appeared in the original . 

I should also like to remind you o?$ce again 
that . what you have before you is merely a paper 
flower without perfume. I*only hope that it may ' 
lead you to delight in that of which the following 
pages are so poor a counterfeit. 
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Pelleas and Melisanda. 



Persons. 

■ArKel, King of Allemonde. 

Genevieve, Mother of Pelleas and Golaud. 
Pelleas,} 

. Grandsons of Arkel 

Golaud, J 
Melisanda. 

Little Yniold, Son of Golaud by a previous 
marriage. 

A Doctor. 

The Door-keeper. 

Maid-servants, Beggars, etc 
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PELLpAS AND MEL1SANDA. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

The Castle Door . 

THE MAID-SERVANTS [within]. 

Open the door! Open the door! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER [within]. 

Who is there? Why have you come and 
waked me? Out by the little doors, out by 
the little doors; there are enough of them ! . . . 

’A SERVANT [within]. 

We have come to wash the door-stone, the* 

^ k h • 

door and the steps; open ! open ! 

> 

ANOTHER SERVANT [within], 

, V * 

., There are to be great doings 1 • 

is 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


THIRD SERVANT [within]. 

There are to be great merry-makings! Opgn 
quickly! 

ALL THE SERVANTS. 

Open! open! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER. 

Wait! wait 1 I don’t know that I shall be 
able to open the door ... It never ■ is 
opened . . . Wait until daylight comes . . , 

* 

FIRST SERVANT. 

o 

It is light enough outside ; I.can see the sun' v 
through the chinks ... 

TI1E DOOR-KEEPER. 

Here are the big keys . . . Oh! oh! how 
they grate, the bolts and the locks! . . . Help 
me ! help me ! 

ALL THE* SERVANTS. 

We are pulling, we are pulling ... 

SECOND SERVANT. 

It. will not open . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Sc. i, 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Ahl ^h! It is opening! It is opening 
slowly !* 

THE, DOOR-KEEPER. 

yHbW it creaks! It will wake the whole 
house . . . 

SECOND servant [appearing on the threshold ], 
Oh 1 how light it is already out of doors! 


first servant. 

, The sun is rising on the sea! 

the door-keeper. 

Xt is open ... It is wide open ! . . , 

[All the Maid-servants 
appear on the thres - 
, which they 

crass.] 


first servant. 

\ 1 1 

I shaUbegin by washing the door-stone. 

m 

SECOND SERVANT. 

: \We never be able to clean all this 

*' ' *i ' ' 

1 7 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act l 


OTHER SERVANTS. 

Bring water! bring water! 

THE DOOR-KEEPER. 

* 

Yes, yes; pour water, pour water, pour out 
all the waters of the flood; you will never 
be able to do it . . . 


Scene II. 

A Forest . 

[Melisanda is discovered 
beside a • spring. 
Enter GOLAUD.] 

GOLAUD. 

I shall never find my way out of the forest 
again. Heaven knows where that beast has 
led me. I thought I had wounded it to death; 

ft 

and here are traces of blood. Yet now t have 

lost sight of it; I think I am lost myself—and 

my dogs cannot find me. I shall retracte my 
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Sc. ii. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

steps . 4 think I hear some one crying * . . 
6h I oh! what is that at the water’s edge ? . . . 
A little maid weeping at the water’s edge? 
[He coughs.] She seems not to hear me. . I 
cannot see her face. [He draws nearer and 
touches MELISANDA on the shoulder .] Why are 
you crying? [Melisanda starts and prepares 
to run away.] Fear nothing. You have nothing 
. to fear. Why are you crying here, all alone? 


MELISANDA. 

Do not touch me! do not touch me! 


GOLAUD. 

Fear nothing ... 'I shall not do you . . . 
Oh! you are beautiful! 

MELISANDA. 

Do touch me! do not touch me! or Y 
shall throw myself into the water! . . . 




GOLAUD. 


I am not touching' you . . . See, I shall stand 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act L 

hens, right against the tree. You nv*S#<not be 
afraid. Has some one hurt you? 

MELISANDA. 

Oh! yes! yes! yes! 

[S/te sobs profoundly .;) 
GOLAUD. 

Who was it that hurt you ? 

MELISANDA. 

All of them! all of them 1 

* GOLAUD. 

How did they hurt you ? 

MELISANDA. 

I will not tell! I cannot tell I 


GOLAUD. 

Come; you must not cry so. Where have 
you come from ? 

MELISANDA. 

I ran away 1 I ran away! 
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Sc ii. 


* PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

GOLAUD. 

* 

Yes f 0ht from where did you run away? 

MELISANDA. 

I am* lost! . . : lost! . . . Oh! lost here . . . 
I don't belong here ... I “was not born 
there . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where do you come from ? Where were you 
born? 

MELISANDA. 

OhJ oh! far from here ... far ... far .. . 

GOLAUD. 

What is it that shines so at the bottom of the 

• • 

water? 

MELISANDA. 

Where ?—Ah! that is the crown he gave me. 
It4ell in crying . . . 

GOLAUD. 

A Ctfown?—Who gave you a crown?—I will 
xy to reach it . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act i. 

MELISANDA. 

No, no; I don’t want it! I don’t wzrfrtt! . 

I had sooner die . . . die at once ... 

GOLAUD. 

I could easily take it out. The water is not 
very deep. 

MELISANDA. 

I don’t want it! If you take it out, J shall 
throw myself in instead! . . . 

GOLAUD. 

« 

No, no; I shall leave it there. It could be 

♦ 

reached without trouble, howevdk It seems to 
be a very fine crown.—Is it long since you ran 
away ? 

MELISANDA. 

Ycs, yes . . . Who arc you ? 

GOLAUD. 

I am the Prince Golaud—grandson of Artel,- 
the old King of Allemondc . . . 

MELISANDA. ' 

Oh! you have got grey hairs already 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Sc. ii. 

GOLAUD. 

■*/ ' • 

Yes; -a^few, here, at the temples . . . 

MELISANDA. 

And your beard too . . . Why are you looking 
it me in that way ? 

GOLAUD. 

I am looking at your eyes. Do you never 
dose your eyes ? 

* 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes ; I close them at night . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Why do you look so astonished ? 

MELISANDA. 

Are you,a giant? 

GOLAUD. 

I am a*rtian like other men . . . 

MELISANDA. 

f ** , 

Whydid you come here ? 

.23 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


GOLAUD. 

* 

I don’t know myself. I was hunting in *the 

i 

forest I was pursuing a boar. I missed my 
way.—You look very young. How old are you? 

MELISANDA. 

I.am beginning to feel cold ... * 

GOLAUD. 

Will you come with me ? 

« 

* 

MELISANDA. 

N T o, no, I shall stay here . . . 

GOLAUD. 

* 

You cannot stay here all alone. You cannot 
stay hcie all night . . . What*is your name? 

MELISANDA. 

Melisanda. 

GOLAUD. 

You will be afraid, all alone. One ^tftnot tell 
what thcie may be here ... all nigh^t . . . 
all alone ... it is not possible. 

come, give me your hand . . . 
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Sc* iii. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, 


MELISANDA. 

» 

Oh ! # 4g not touch me ! . . . 

GOLAUD. 

You must not cry out ... I shall not 
touch you again. Only come with me. The 
night will be very dark and very cold, fome 
with me . . . 


MELISANDA. 

Which way are you going ? 

* 

GOLAUD. 

* 

I don’t know ... I too am lost . . . 

T Exeunt 1 


Scene III. 

* 

A Hall in the Castle. 

[Arkel and Genlvievl 
are discovered.'] 

GENEVIEVE. 

* 

yfafa is what he writes to his brother Pelleas * 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act u- 


—“ One evening, I found her all in tears beside 
a spring, in the forest where I had losjfefrpy way. 
I neither know her age, nor who she is, nor 
whence she comes, and I dare not question her, 
for she must have had some great fright; and 
whenever she is asked what happened, she 
bursts out crying like a child, and sobs so 
profoundly that one is afraid. Just as I 
came upon her beside the spring, a golden 
crown had slipped from her hair and had fallen 

into the depths of the water. She was, 

♦ 

moreover, dressed like a princess, although her 
garments had been torn in the briars. It is 


now six months since I married her, and I 
know no more than on the day of our meeting. 
Meantime, my dear Pelleas, you whom I love 
more than a brother, although we were not born 


of the same father; meantime, prepare ,my 
return ... I know that my mother will gladly 
forgive me. But I fear the king, our venerable 


grandfather; I fear Arkel, in spite of alIJhi$|$ncft 

C*\ • * 

ness, for I have disappointed by this' 
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Sc. ut 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


marriage, all his political schemes, and I fear 
t^at Meft&nda's beauty, in his wise eyes, will 
not excuse my folly. If he consent, however, 
to welcorrje her as he would welcome his own 
daughter, on the third evening after the recefpt 
of this letter, light a lamp at the top of the 
tower overlooking the sea. I shall perceive it 
from the deck of our ship; if not, I shall 
go further, and never return . . What do 
you say to this ? 


ARKEL. 

Nothing. He has done what he probably 
had to do. I am very old, and yet I have 
never for one instant seen clearly within myself; 
how then would you have me judge the deeds 
of others? I am not far from the grave, and 
. I am incapable of judging myself . . . One is 
always mistaken unless one shuts one’s eyes. 
What he has done may seem strange to us; and 

that is all. He is more than ripe in years, and 

( ' r » /• » 

He has -married himself, as a boy might do, to 
' ' 27 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act i. 

a little girl whom he found by a spring . . . 

This may appear strange to us, because we ckfi 

only see the wrong side of destinies . ; < thfc 

wrong side even of our own . He ha<J 

always followed my advice hitherto; I'thought 

to make him happy in sending him to ask fo t 

the Princess Ursula's hand . . . He never 

* 

could bear solitude, and since his wife's death 
he had grieved to be alone; this marriage 
would have put an end to long wars and to 
ancient enmities ... He has not willed it 
so. Let it be as he has willed I have never * 
put myself in the way of a destiny; and he 
knows his own future better than I do. There 
is no such thing, perhaps, as the occurrence of 
purposeless events . 

GENEVIEVE. 

lie haB always been so prudent, so grave, att$ 

so firm ... If it were Pclleas I should 

stand . . . But he . . at his age . . 

is he going to bring into our tAA 
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Sc. in. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


stranger pr^ed up by the road-side . . Since 

7 

fyis wife's death he lived but for his son, little 
Yniold, an<J if he was about to remarry, it was 
because you had wished it . . . And now . . 

$ little girl in the forest ... lie has forgotten 
all * . . What are we to do ? 

[Enter Pelleas.] 

ARK EL 

Who is that coming in ? 

* 

• GENEVIEVE. 

It Pelleas. He has been crying. 


AUKEL. 

Is that you, Pelleas? Come a little nearer, 
that I may see you in the light . . . 


, PELLEAS. 

* *r 

■> Grandfather, I received another letter at the 

as my brother's; a letter from my 

^^el'jlCIl^cellus. He is dying, and he calls for 

its to see me before he dies . . . 

29 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


ARKEL. 

v 

You wish to leave before your brother’s 
return?—Your friend is perhaps legs ill than 
he supposes . . . 

PELLEAS. 

His letter is so sad that death is visible 
between the lines ... He says that he knows 
precisely the day that death must come . . . 
He says that I can outstrip it if I will* but that 
there is no time to lose. The journey is very 
long, and if I await Golaud’s return it may be 
too late . . . 


ARKEL. 

It would be well to wait awhile, nevertheless. 
We cannot tell what this home-coming prepares 
for us. And besides is not your father here, 
overhead, more dangerously ill, perhaps, than 
your friend . . . Are you able to ch&>$e 
between father and friend . . .? m 
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Sj& iv. PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

GENEVIEVE. 

Be sure to light the lamp this very evening, 
Pelleas . . 

is 

[Exeunt severally .] 


Scene IV. 

Before the Castle. 

[Enter GENEVIEVE and 
MELISANDA.] 

MELISANDA. 

It is dusky in the gardens. And what big 

forests, what big forests all around round the 

* . 

* 

palace! . . . 


GENEVIEVE. 


it astonished me too when I first came 

> .***#■" 

l*e*^ ^d it .astonishes everybody. There are 

vh ^ i r ■ ' 

plii^ where one never sees the sun. But one so 

/1* y j i ,'»i t ' 

^becbmes accustomed to it all . . . It & 

31 
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PKLLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act i. 


long ago, it is long ago . . It is nearly 

forty years since I came to live here . . . Look 

* 

the other way, you will have the light of 
the sea . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I hear a noise below . . . 

GENEVIEVE 

Yes; some one is coming up towards us . . 
Ah! it is Pelleas . he still seems weary of 
having waited for you so long . . . 

% 

MELISANDA. 

He has not seen us yet 

GEN P. VI EVE. 

I think he has seen us, but he does not quite 
know what to do Pelleas, Pelleas, is that 
you? 

PL LI.FAS 

Yes’ ... I was coming towards the sea . . *. 

GENEVIEVE. 

So were we; we were in search of 
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Sc. iv. PEI.LEAS AND MELISANDA. 

to 

Here it is a little brighter than elsewhere; and 
y f ct the Stasis gloomy. 

PELLEAS. 

We shall have a storm to-night. There has 
been one every night for some time, and yet 
how calm it is now , . . One might put 
forth in ignorance, never to return. 

MELISANDA. 

Something is leaving the haiboui . . . 

PELLEAS. 

It must be a big ship . . . Her lights are very 

high, we shall see her presently when she sails 

into that band of light ... 

* 

GENEVIEVE. 

m 

I don’t know that we shall be able to see 
her . . . there is still a mist on the sea . . . 


PELLEAS. 

It seems as if the mist were slowly rising . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 


Act i 


MELISANDA 

Yes, I see a little light over thei‘e that P ctfd 
not see befoie 

PLLLEAS. 

It is a beacon, there are others that,We 

T 

cannot yet sec 

MfcLISAND \ 

I he ship is m the light . She is diready 
fai away 

PI LLh \S 

It is a foreign ship She seems to me larger 
than any of ours 

MLLISANDA 

It is the ship that brought me here! , , 

PELLEAS. 

0 

She is going at full sail 

MI LISANDA. 

It is the ship that brought me here,* 
big sails , I know her by her sails 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


PELLEAS. 

She wilftiave a bad sea to-night 

r 

MELISANDA 

Why'is she leaving to-night ? . . One can 

* 

hardly see her now . . . She will be wrecked 
perhaps . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Night is falling very fast . . 

[ Silence ] 

GENTVIEVE. 

Is no one going to speak any moic? 
Have you nothing more to say to one an¬ 
other? . f . It is time to go in. Pelleas, show 
the way to Melisanda. I must go and see little 
Yniold a moment. 

[Exit.\ 

PELLEAS. 

There is nothing to be seen now on the 
sea * . 

MELISANDA. 

{/£&& Qtber lights. 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act [. 


PELLEAS. 

* 

Those are the other beacons . . . Do y<5u 
hear the sea? ... It is the wind rising . . . 

V; 

Let us go down this way. Will you jfive me 
your hand? 

MELISANDA. 

You see, my hands are full ... 

PELLEAS. 

I will hold you by the arm, the path is steep, 
and it is very dark ... I am perhaps goings 
away to-morrow . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Oh! . . . Why arc you going ? ^ 

[Exeunt.] 
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ACT II. 


Scene I. 

« 

. A Spring in the Path. 

[Enter Pelleas and 
Melisanda.] 

PELT A'AS. 

» 

Yop don’t know whcic 1 have brought you? 

I often come and sit here towards noon, when 

* 

it IS too hot in the gardens. The air is stifling 
to-day, even in the shadow of the trees. 

MELISANDA. 

\GhI the water is clear . 




PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Ac til 

spring,—it opened the eyes of the blind,—ft 
still called “ blindman’s well.” 

MELISANDA. 

Does it open the eyes of the blind no 1 more? , 

•k 

' PELLEAS. 

r “L 

Now that the king himself is nearly blfriij^rjo 
one comes to it . . . 


MELISANDA. 

How lonely it is here! . . . There is no sound! 
to be heard. 


PELLEAS. 

there is always a marvellous silence . , * One 
seems to hear the water sleep . . . Would yoq 
like to sit down on the edge of the marble 

basin ? There is a lime-tree which the sun nearer 
pierces . . . 


MELISANDA. 




I am going to lie down on the mdr 

should like to see the bottom of the 

40 
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Sc. i. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


i*i r li:as 

> It has never yet been seen. It is perhaps as 

deep as the sea. -No one knows whence this 
, a 

water comes. Perhaps from the depths of the 
earth ... * 

MELISANDA. 

If something were shining down at the bottom, 

« 

one might see it perhaps 

PPLLFAS. 

•Do not lean so far over . . 

MELISANDA 

I want to touch the water 
* 

PLLLEAS. 

Take care not to slip . I will hold joti 
* 

by the hand . 

■s 

MELISANDA. 

No, no, I want to dip both hands in . it 
seems as if my hands were ill to-day . . . 

PELLEAS 

Obi 6^1 take care! take care! Meli- * 



PELLEAS AND- MELISANDA Act 11. 

■* n 

sanda! . Mclisanda! -Oh i your 

hair! 


MELTSAN da [drawing herself iff]. 
I cannot, I cannot reach it . . 


PELLEAS. 

Your hair dipped into the water 


MELISANDA. 


Yes, yes; it is longer than my arms . It 
is longer than myself . . . 

[Silence^ 

PELLEAS. 

Tt was also beside a spring that hejoimd you? 


MELISANDA. 

Yes . . . 

PELLEAS. 

What did he say to you ? 


MELISANDA. 
Nothing,- I don’t remember 

PELLEAS. 
Was he quite close to you <* 
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Sc. I PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

ft 

MELISANDA. 

Yes 5 he wanted to kiss me. 

PEI LEAS. 

And you would not ? 

MELISANDA 

No, 

PELLEAS 

Why not? 

MELISANDA 

Oh I oh I I have seen something pass at the 
bottom of the water . 

PELLEAS 

Yalce care! take care! You will fall in! 
WJi&t are you playing with ? 

MELISANDA. 

With the ring he gave me 

< PELLEAS 

If&ke care ; you will lose it 

MELISANDA. 

f am sure of my hands . . . 
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* 

PELLEAS. 

Do not play thus, above such deep water 

MELISANDA. 

My hands arc steady. 

PELLEAS. 

How it shines in the sun ! Don’t throw it hp 
so high towards the sky . . . 


MELISANDA. 

Oh! . . . 

PELLEAS. 


Has it fallen ? 


MELTSANDA. 


It has fallen into the water! . . 


PELLEAS. 

Where is it ? where is it ? . . . 


MELISANDA. 

I cannot see it go down . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I think I sec it shine . . . 
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Sc. i. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 


M ELIS AN DA. 

4 My ring 

PELLEAS. 

Yes, yes v over there . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Oh! oh! it is so far from us! . . . no, no, 
that is not it . . . It is lost . . . lost . . . There 
is nothing left but a big circle on the water . 
What shall we do ? What shall we do now ? . 

PELLEAS. 

You must not be so uneasy about a ring. 
Never mind ... we shall perhaps find it again. 
Or else we shall find another . . . 

MELISANDA. 

No, fio; we shall never find it again, nor shall 
♦ we ever find another ... I thought I held it 
in my hands though ... I had already closed 
my hands, and it fell in spite of all . . . I threw 
it too high, towards the sun . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Come, Come, we can return another'day . . 
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'; V X 

come, it is time. They might be. comjM-SIfc 
meet us. It was striking noon wlffen* 
fell. 


MELISANDA. 

* 

What shall we tell Golaud if he asks :^^^ 

. 1 v? 4 ’ y.< 

it is? 


PELLEAS. 

The truth, the truth, the truth « 


Scene II. 

A Room in the Castle, 


[Golaud is discovered 
lying on his bed ; 
MELISANDA is fa 
the bedside, J 

GOLAUD. 

Ah! ah * all is going well, it will b& 

matter. But I cannot explain how < M 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


abbttt ^ was hunting quietly in the forest 
My horse bolted all of a sudden, for no reason. 
HsfxJ he seen anything unusual? . . I had 
jtfst countjd the twelve strokes of noon At 
th# twelfth stroke, he suddenly took fright and 
raft* like one blind and mad, against a tree. I 

h$&rd nothing more. Nor do I know what 

% 

happened. I fell, and he must have fallen upon 

►me. I thought the whole foicst lay on my 
» 

chest; I thought my heart was crushed. But 

my heart is tough It appeals to be no grave 

C 

matter . . . 

MEI ISANDA. 

Would you like to drink a little water ? 

GOLAUD. 

Thank you, thank you, I am not thirsty. 

MELISANDA. 

♦ Would you like another pillow? Theie 
is u little bloodstain on this one. 

A 

GOLAUD. 

fto: worth while. I bled at 
4 7 
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the mouth just now. I shall perhaps do so 
again . 

MELISANDA 

Aie you quite sure> You arfc not in too 
gteat pain ? 

COLAUD. 

No, no, I have been thiough more than this. 

[ am tempered to blood and steel . . . Thfcse 
are not the little bones of a child ; you my$t+ 
not be anxious . . . 

MI LIbANDA. 

Close your eyes and tty to sleep. I shall* 
stay heie all night 

GOLAUD. 

No, no ; I will not have you tire yourself tfuts. 

I shall want nothing; I shall sleep like a 
child . . What is it, Melisanda?* Why jre 

you crying all of a sudden "> . . . 

MELISANDA [bursting into tears\ 

I Am T am ill too 
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GOLAUD. , 

are ill ? . What ails you, what ails 
you, Melisanda ?. . . 


Ml LUANDA. 

I don’t know . I feel ill here . . I 
had rather tell it you to-day ; my lord, my lord, 
I am not happy here . . . 

GOLAUD. 

A 

Why, what has happened, Melisanda ? What 
is the matter? ... I who had no suspicion . . . 
Why what has happened? . Has any one 
donfeyou wrong? . . Can anyone have hurt 

you? 

tr £ 

MELISANDA, 

No, no; no one has done me the least 
wpng ♦ . ♦ It is not that ... It is not 
that * . . But I cannot live here any longer. 

X dpn't knpw why ... I should like to go 

* 

way, w go away! . . I shall die if I am left 

4 A. 

here i . , 
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Act it 


OOLAUD 

But something must have happened * 4 
must be hiding something fiom me? , . 
me the whole tiuth, Melisanda . . la 
king? Is it my mother? 

Pci leas ? 

MrLISANDA 

No, no, it is not Pellcas It is nobody 
You cannot undei stand m 

oor AUD 

Why should I not understand? . « . 
tell me nothing, what would you 
do? Tell me all, and I shall 

MELISANDA 

I don’t myself know what it is ... I 
rightly know what it is . If I co&td t# 

* Vi 

you, I would It is something 
strongei than myself 

GOLAUD 

Come, be reasonable, 

SO 
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■ * ' 

1 ,WOUld you have me do?—You are no Jongci a 
me that you wish to leave? 


MELISANDA. 


GfaPno, no; it is not th it . I should like 

* 

go away with you . . It is here that I can 
longer live . „ . I feel that I shall not live 
! fh&dh longer . . 

GOLAUD. 


But there must be some icason, nevertheless. 
They will think you mad. They will credit you 
^th childish dreams.—Come, is it Pelleas, by 
?—I think he does not often speak 




MELISANDA. 


Yes, yes ; he speaks to me at times. He docs 

like me, I think; I have seen it in his 

W r < , 

e^eStv , . But he speaks whenever he meets 

1 * 

mr 


GOLAUD. 



ftj&i-take it amiss, 
ft^rjather strange. 
Si 


He has always 
And just now 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act ii. 


he is sad ; he is thinking of his friend Marcellus, 

t 

who lies at the point of death, and to whom ho 
may not go . . . He will change, he w^ill change, 
you will see; he is young . . . 

MELISANDA. 

But it is not that ... It is not that . . . 

* 

GOT AUD. 

What is it then ?- Can you not accustom 
yourself to the life we lead here? Is it too 
dismal for you hcre J — It is true that the castle . 
is very old and very gloomy . . . very cold v 
and very deep. And all those that live in it 
are far in years. And the country may seem 
dismal too with all its ancient lightless forests. 
But one can make all this more cheerful if one 
pleases. And then, joy, joy, one cannot touch 
joy every day; one must take things as they 
are Yet tell me of something; no natter 
what; I will do anything you wish ... 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes; it is true . . . one never $fie 
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Sc. 


i'. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


sky here. I saw it for the first time this 
morning .. 

GOLAUD. 


Is that what makes you weep, my poor 
Melisanda?—Is it nothing but that?—You shccl 
tears because you cannot see the sky ? -Come, 
come, you are no longer of an age when one 
may allow oneself to cry about such things . . . 
And then, is summer not here? You will soon 
see the sky every day.—And then next year . . . 
> Come, give me your hand; give me both 
your little hands. [He takes her hands.] Oh! 
oh! these little hands that, I could crush like 
flowers . . .—Why, where is the ring I gave 

i 

you? 

MELISANDA. 


“The ring ? 


GOLAUD. 


Yes; otir wedding-ring, where is it? 


MELISANDA. 

I think , . . I think it fell . . . 

* „ . 
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Act 1L 

GOLAUD. '* . 

Fell?- -Whcie did it fall? -You hive fftrt 
lost it? 

MELISANDA. 

No, no; it fell . . it must have fallen * 
but I know where it is . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where is it? 

MELISANDA. 

You know . you know . . . the cave by* 
the sea? . 

GOLAUI). 

Yes 

MELISANDA. 

Well, it was. there ... It must have been 
there . . . Yes, yes; I remember ... I 
there this morning to pick up sHeils for 
Yniold . . . There are lovely ones thefd v } l- 
slipped from my finger . . . then the . 

up; and I had to leave before I could 
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Sc. n. 

GOLAUD. 

r 

t Aie you suie it is there 3 

MTI IS \NDA. 

Yes, *yes; quite suie . I felt it slip 
* 

then, alkof a sudden, the sound of the waves 

* GOLAUD. 

You must go and fetch it at once. 

MM ISANDA. 

I must go and fetch it at once 3 

GOLAUD. 

Yes. 

MELTS \NDA. 

Now*?—ht once?—in the daik ? 

GOLAUD. 

Now, at once, in the daik w You mu^t go 
and fetch it at once. I would rather have lost 
all T possess than have lost that ring. You 
Jmdwwhat it is. You don’t know .where 

Y 

jfc from- The sea will be very high to- 

Ik ^ ^ 4 £ 

sea will rise and take it before 
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v 

you . . . make haste. ^You must go and fetch 
it at once . . . 


M ELIS AN DA 

I dare not . . I daie not go alone . 

GOLAUD. 

Go, go, no matter with whom. But you 
must go at once, do you hear?—Make haste; 
ask Pclleas to go with you. 

MFLISANDA. 

Pclleas?—With Pclleas?—But Pelleas will 
not want to . 

GOLAUD. 

Pelleas will do all that you ask him. 1 kriow 

* 

Pelleas better than you do. Go, go, make haste. 

* 

I shall not sleep before I have the ring. 

MELISANDA. 

Oh i oh! I am not happy! . . . I ash ttdfc 
happy! 

[Exit tywgingJl 
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Sc. ill. 


PELLEAS AND MELfSANDA. 


Scene III. 

Before a Cave . 

[Enter PELLEAS and 
M ELIS AN DA ] 

PELLEAS [speaking in great agitation\ 

Yes, this is the spot; we have reached it. It 
is so dark that the entrance of the cave is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the rest of night . . . There 
are no stars that way. Let us wait until the 
m6on has rent that great cloud : it will illumine 

m- 

the whole cave, and then we shall be able to 

enter without danger. There are some dangerous 

* 

points,,and the path is very narrow,between two 
lakes which have never yet been sounded. I 
did not think to bring a torch or a lantern, but 

I fancy that the light of the sky will suffice. 

*■ 

—You have never yet ventured into this cave ? 

MELISANDA. 

No* v 

PELLEAS. 

in, come ... You must be able to 
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descube the spot wheie you lost the ring* it* 
case he questions you It is a very large^&Ve 
and veiy beautiful* Tlieie are stalactites 

% 4 

lesemble plants and men It is full of SlfcC 

• H 

shades It has never been explored to the very 
end. Theie aie, it seems, gieat ticasures hidden 
there. You will see the lemains of ancient ship* 

i 

wiecks But one must not attempt to fefr 

without a guide There have been somewhat 

never came back I myself do not dare go tQO 

* 

far in, VVc will stop the moment we no longer 

* « 

see the light of the waves or of the sky. If one 
lights a little light in there it seems as if thegoof 
were covered with stars, like the sky* They sfcy 
it is because there aie fragments of crystal snd 
salt that shine in the rock —Look, look, I think 


the sky is going to cleai . Give me /pur 
hand , don't ti emble, don’t tremble ‘so. ThtW 


is no danger, we will stop the moftioftf Wp 

, ' r 

no longer perceive the light of thfr* < : 

Is it the sound of the cave that 

It is the sound of night, the 
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Sc. fit. , PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 

J 

silence . . . Do you hear the sea behind us? 

^It^does not seem happy to-night . . Ah! 
.here is light! . . . 

[The moon broadly illumines 
the entrance and a part of 
the cave; one beholds, at a 
certain depths three white- 
haired old beggars , seated 
side by side , -and support¬ 
ing one another in sleep , 
against a ledge of rock.] 

i MELISANDA. 

AhJ # 

PELLEAS. 

What is it ? 

MELISANDA 

There are . . . 

[She points to the three 
beggars.] 


Hi. 11 


PELLEAS. 

mi* t havp fippn tlipm 
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MELISANDA. 

Let us go! . Let us go! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Yes . . . They are three old beggars 4 that 

* 

have fallen asleep . . . There is a famine in the 
land .. . Why have they come here to^leep? ... 

M ELIS AN DA. 

Let us go! . . . Come, come . , . Let US 
go! . 

PELLEAS. 

Take care; don’t speak so loud . . , We 

must not wake them . . . they are still fast 
asleep . . Come. 

M ELISA N DA. 

» 

Leave me, leave me; I had • rather walk 
alone . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* 

We will came again anothei day . . 
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Sc. iv% 


PELLEAS AND MEL1SANDA. 


Scene IV. 

♦ 

A Room in the Castle. 

[Aricel and PELL FAS 
are discovered 

• « 

Arkel. 

You see that everything conspires to hold you 
here at this moment, and that everything foibids 
this bootless journey. The truth as to your 
father’s condition has been kept from you 
hitherto; but it is perhaps hopeless; and that 
alone should suffice to hold you here. But 

there are so many other reasons . . . And it 

* 

is not at a time when our enemies are roused, 
when our people are dying of hunger and mur¬ 
muring on all sides, that you have the right to 

desert us. And why this journey ? Marcellus 

* 

is dead; and life has heavier duties than the 
visiting of .graves. You are weary, you say, of 
youtf inactive life; but activity and duty are 

t 

not to be found by the roadside. One must 
await them on the threshold, ready to bid them 



PELLEAS AND MELlSANDA. 


&ct lit 


enter at the moment of passing, and they 
every day You have never seen then*? t* 
myself am almost blind, and yet I yidll teach ybu 
to see, I will show them to you, the day that 
you wish to beckon them in Still, listen to met 
if you think it is from the depths of your life 
that this journey is exacted, I shall not forbid 
you to undertake it, foi jou must know, better 
than 1, what events you ought to offer to yotfjr 
being and to youi destiny I shall only ask" 
jou to wait until we know what Is abdut to 
happen 

PELL* AS 

How long shall I have to wait ? 

ARKtL 

A few weeks, maybe a few days * . 

PELL*. AS. 

I will wait 
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aci rii. 


SCTNl i. 

A Room in the Castle 

[Pi IT I AS and Miiisanik 
me discoi tied Mi r i 
SYNin, uith a distaff } is 
spinning at tin farther 
end of the room J 

PLl 1 LAS 

Y^Jold has not come hick, when Ins lu 
gone? 

MPLlSYNDA. 

lie heard something in the passage, he went 

t 

\q $ee What it was. 

9 SI 

PELLL \S, 
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Act iii 


PELLEAS AND MRU SAND A. 

* 

MLLIS \NDA. 

What is it? 

n lli:as. 

Can you still see to woik? , . 

Mi l is \N 1>A. 

i work just as well in the duk . , . 

PI I LI AS 

I think that every one in the castle is already 
fast asleep Golaud has not come homo-from 
hunting. It is kite, howcvci . . Does he still 

suffci fiom his fall? 

MLLISANDA. 

lie has said that he suffcis no more. 

PI LI PAS 

He ought to be more piudcnt; his limbs arc 

no longer supple as at twenty . . I can sec 

stars out of window, and the light of the moon 

on the liccs. It is late, he will Hot come 

back now [A knock at the door,] Who is 

* 

there ? . Come in’ [Little YNtOL^ opens 
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the door and entcts the room.] Was it you 
that knocked so? . . . That is not ihc way to 
knock at doors. It was just as if some mis- 

Fortune had happened; look, you ha\ e frightened 

* 

your little motlici. 

LIITLE YNIOLI). 

I only knocked quite a little. 

1‘LLLEAS. 

It is late* father will not he rnmitvr home this 
evening; it is time to go to bed. 

LITTLE YNIOLD. 

I shall not go to bed before you do. 

PLLLEAS. 

What? . . . What are you saying there? 
LITTLE YNIOLI). 

I said . . . not before you . . not before 

you. 

[lie hursts into tears and 
takes refuge beside 
Mr Lis AN DA.] 



ITLLEAS AND MI^ISANDA * Ac* ill 


Ml IISANDA. 

Whit is it, Yntohl? What is it? 
why aie you crying ill of a sudden ? 

\ NIOT D [r obhn°\ 

Because Oh 1 oh I he cm c 

Mills vnd \ 

Why ? Why ? tell me 

\ NIOT I) * 

Little mothci little mother you 
die going iway 

MI I ISANDA 

W hy, w lnt possc c ses} on, Yniold ? I have 

ncvei dreamed of going aw a} 

\MOLD 

Yes, y es, fithet is gone father has not 

come back, and now you arc going tpo * 

* 

I have seen it I have seen it 

MIT ISANDA 

. But thcie has been no question of $llh* " 

* **£" 
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Sc i 

thing, Yniold Ly what could you set that 

a 

l W^s going ? 

YMOI D 

I saw it I saw it You said things 
to my uncle that I could not he ir 


11 I 11 \s 

* He is sleepy he has bten dicaining 
* 

Come here, Ymold, ire > ou asleep ah cady ? 
Come and look out of window, the swans aie 
fighting the dogs 


ynioi D [at tin ti union.] 

Oh! oil* llicy aie chasing them, the 
dogs’ . I hey aie chasing them* Oh' 
oh! the wdtei! the wings’ the 

wlngSl >. They aie frightened 


i frELLEAS [going back to MI [ ISANDA] 

sleepy; he is struggling against sleep 

* 

- eyes, are closing 
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Act iii\ 


PELLEAS AND MELLSANDA. 

ml Lib an DA [singing ll * an unde t tone as she 

spins ]. 

Saint Daniel and Saint Michael, O! . . , 
Saint Michael and Saint Raphael too . , 

^ NIOLD [at the ivindoiv]. 

Oh! oh! mother dear! . . . 

M ELIS AN DA \rising abruptly ]. 

What is it, Yniold ? . . . What is it? . . . 

Y NIOLD. 

1 have seen something out of window! . . * 

m 

[Pelleas and MELISANDA 
run to the window.] 

PELLEAS, 

What is thcic at the window? . . . What is 
it that you saw ? . . . 

YNIOLD. 

* 

Oh ! oh! I saw something! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* 4 ' 

But there is nothing. I can see nothing . 
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Sc. i. 


rKLLKAS AND MhLISANDA. 


MLLISANIM 

Nor I . . 

PI 1 ,LI AS. 

Where? did jou see .omctlnng? In what 
. direction ? . . . 

’S NIOLl) 

Over there, ovci there 1 It lias gone 

now 

« 

Phi, LIS AS 

He no longer knows what he is saying. lie 
"must have seen the moonshine on the forest. 
There are often strange leflcctions ... or else 
something may have passed along the toad . . . 
or in his sleep. For look, look, 1 believe he is 
going to sleep for good . 

YNIOLU [nt the window J. 

Father is there! father is theic! 

% 

♦ PELLETS [going to the window] 

He is right; Golaud has just cnteied the 
* 

courtyard, 
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cind meet him 1 


Act lfi. 


\NIOLD 


Fathu doiii 1 . father dear 1 I will gd 


[Lxit tunning ,7- Si!enc&\ 


VI LLI \S 


They are coming upstans 

[kntir Go laud, and tittle 
Yniold bearing a lAwfil\ 


(iOl VL 1) * 

Aie you blill waiting in the daik? 

* 

* 

I liavc biought a light, mother, a big light! 

[Ift lifts up t/u lamp and loots at MELISANDA:] 

liavc you been ciying, mother dear? . . . 

* 

IIave>ou been ciying? [He lifts the lattip^ 
to Maids Pllilvs, and looks at him also.] You 
too, you too, have you been crying * . , Father 

deal, look father deal ; they have bce4*ctyiri$*i 
both of them * * 

OOIAUD. \ * 4 

Do not hold the light thus to their 



Be. ii. 


PELLEAS AND MHISANIM 


SCINl II 

One of tfyc cattle towus A st/iity path tuns 
below one of the /owe/ windows. 

MKLIbANDA [combing fur hair at the icn/idow] 

Thuty jc.iib I’ve bought, my sistcis, 

+ 

Fat his htdrng place, 

Ihnlv ycats I’ve w ilked, my sistus, 

But have found no ti ice 

Thuty ycats I’ve walked, my sistcio, 

And my fett aie worn, 

He was all about, my sislei 
Yet lie was unborn 

Sad the houi gLOws, my sistirs, 

Bare my feet again, 

For the evening dies, my sistcis, 

And my soul’s tn pain 

*• 

You aie now sixteen, my sistcis, 

Time it is for you, 

T&ke my staff aw ay, my sistci s, 

Go and seek him too 
* 

[Enter Pilleas by the 
sentry path .] 
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PELLKAS ANI) MELISANDA. Act Hi. 

l’LLLEAS. 

Ilola ! Hold ! ho! 

MELISANDA. 

Who is there ? 

PELLEAS. 

I, I, and I! . . . Wliat are you doing there 
at the window, singing like a bird that is nof of 
this land ? 

M ELISANIIA. 

I am doing my hair for the night . . 


PELLEAS. 

Is that what I sec on the wall? ... I 
thought you had a light by you . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I opened the window; it is too hot in the 
tower . . . It is fine to-night . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* 

There are innumerable stars: I have nevcu 
seen so many as to-night ... but the 
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Sc. ii. 


PELLKAS AND ME LI SAN DA. 


stttl on the sea . . . Do not stay in the daik, 
Melisanda, lean over a little, that I may see 
your hair all^loose . . 

MELISANDA. 

I am hideous so . 

[S/ie leans out of window.] 
TELLE AS. 

Oh! oh! Mclisanda! ... oh ! you aie beau¬ 
tiful! . . . you are bcautilul so! . . lean 
«vcr! . . . lean over! ... let me come nearer 
to you . . . 

MKLISANDA. 

J. cannot come any nearer to you . . . I am 
leaning over as far as I can . . . 

TELLE AS. 

I cannot climb any higher . . . give me at 
least your hand this evening . . . before I go 
away * . . I leave to-morrow ... 

MEUSANDA. 

IF 

Ndr, ho, 0° * • * 
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Act in. 


11 LI 1 AS 

Yes, yc\ yes, ’I am going, I atn going 
to-nionow give me yoiu hand, your hand, 1 
> oui little hand to my lips 

Ml l IS YM)A 

I shall not give you my hand if you go 
away 

111LLAS 

Give, give, give 

MI 1 ISA Mi A 
lhen }ou will not go? 

11 111 vs 

I will wait, I will wait 

Ml I IS VM> Y 
1 see a lose in the daik . . 

* PI 11 I AS 

# * 

Wlieie? I can only see’the bfrand«?$*of f 

the willow that rise above the wall , 
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PKLLKAS AND MPL1SANDA 


MI LISANI) V 

Lower, lovvci in the gaiden , ovei thcie, iLJit 
in the dusky,gioen 


pi T i r vs. 

It is not a lose l ill go and look 
presently, but give me youi hand fiist, fiist 
your hand 

MTIISAND \ 

There, theic, I cannot bend down any 

loVVCl 

pi li/tas. 

* 

My lips cannot rc *ch your hand 

MELISANDA. 

I cannot bend down any lower I am 
on the point of falling Oh * oh • my hail 
is falling down the towei 1 

[He rhair /urns over suddenly as 
she bends , and inundate j 
P i li I vs ] 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Act iii. 


h:lleas. 

Oh! oh! what is this ?. . . Your hair, y6ur 
hair is coming down to me! v . All yarn 
haii, Meli-anda, all your hair has fallen down 
the towci 1 ... 1 hold it in my hands, I hold 
it in my mouth . . I hold it in my arms, I 
wind it about my neck . . I shall nol open 

my hands again this night , . 

MELISANDA. 

Leave me! leave me* . You will make 
me fall 1 . . , 

PLLLEAS. 

No, no, no I never saw hair like yours, 
Melisanda! . . Sec, sec, see; it comes from 
so high, and yet its floods reach my heart . . , 
They icach my knees! . . . And it is soft, it is as 
soft as if it had fallen from heaven ! . . . I can no 
longer sec heaven for your hair. Do yaifrsee? 
do you sec? . . . My two hands cannot hpld 

it; there ate even some locks on thfc *lpllW 

l * 

branches . . They live, like birds, in ifty 
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Sq. ii PELLEAS AND MEUSANDA 

hands . . . and they love me, they love me 
better than you! . . . 


MEUSANDA. 

Leave me, leave me Some one might 
pass . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* « 

No, no, no; I shall not release you to¬ 
night . . . You arc my prisoner for this night; 
all night, all night . . . 

MELISANDA. 

i 

Pcllcas! Pclleas! . . . 

* 

PELLEAS. 

I am tying them, tying them to the branches 
of the willow . . . you shall never go from here 
again . . . you shall never go from here 
again . . . Look, look, 1 am kissing your 
haitr . . . All pain has left me here in the midst 
' of yOur hair . . . Do you hear my kisses creep 
along ypur hair? . . . They arc climbing all the 

• length of your hair . . . Every single hair must 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act tfi, % 


bung you one 
my hands My 
cannot leave me 


You see, you sec, I can Ojtojfr 
hands arc free, and yet 


MCI ISANDA 

Oh 1 oh 1 you have hurt me . [A f$j$t 

* 

of dove ? leave the tower and flutter about 
in the night ]—What has happened, Fclte&$ ?t- ^ 
What is flying heic all about me? 

Pi I Ll AS 

1 he doves aie leaving the tower I fught- 
ened them, they are flying away 

Ml IISANDA 

They aie my doves, Pel leas—Let x\$ gd>, 
lca\c me, they might never come back 

PELLl AS 

Why should they not come back ? 

Ml I ISANDA. 

v 

They will lose themselves in the $$$, 

Leave me, let me lift up my head . .tJiSQfi: 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 


Sc ii. 

i 

fthfc $ound df footsteps Leave me 1 -It is 
Gplaud! ... I belfcvc it is Colaud ! . lie 
has heard us . . 


PELLFAS. 

Wait! wait! . Your locks are twisted 
« 

% t 

round the branches 1 hey caught there in 
^he„ dark . Wait 1 wait 1 The night is 

* o 

dark . . . 

\Enici Golaud by the 
sentty path ] 


CiOLAUI). 


What are you doing liGrc? 


PELLFAS. 

What am I doing here ? 

* 

GOLAUD. 

f 

You are en . . . Mclisanda, don't lean 

* 

so far out oL window; you will fall . . 

bon*! £ou know that it is late?—It is plosc 
* 

midnight.—Don’t play thus in the dark. 
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PELLRAS AND MELISANDA 


Act iii. 


You arc children . . [Laughing nervously .] 

What childicn ! . . What childicn ! . . 

* 

f 

[E.xit, with PELLEAS.l 

o 


SCl.NK IIP 


The Castle Vaults. 


[Enter Goi.AUD and 
Pelt.eas/] 


GOLAIJ1). 

Take carej, this way, this way.—Have you 

* 

never ventured down into these vaults? 

4 9 

PELLrAS. 

Yes, once; but it was long ago 

r.OLAUD. 

They are prodigiously large ; a scries of enor* 

* 

mous caves that lead, heaven knows where 
The whole castle is built above these calves. 



you smell what a deathly odour reigns hefe?—< 
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lit PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

\ 

ThaCt is whaft I wanted to show you. I have an 
idea that .it rises from the little underground 
*toke you wtyl see presently. Take care ; walk 
before mej, in the rays of my lantern. I will tell 

you When we arc there. [ They continue to walk 

* 

in silence .] I ley ! hey! Pelleas! stop! stop! 
\lle seises him by the arm.] For God's sake ! . . . 
But can’t you sec?—Another step and you were 
' in the abyss! . . . 

PELI.EAS. 

I could see nothing! . . The lantern was 

shedding no light my way . 

GOLAUD. 

I missed my footing , . . but if I.had not 

held you by the arm . . . Well, here is the stag- 
■** 

nant water of which I spoke . . Do you smell 

the stench of death that* rises from it?-r-Come 
* 

4o the edge of that overhanging rock and lean 
over a little; It will rise and strike you in the 
c (ace. * 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act iit 

* $ 

PIZLLEAS. 

I smell it already one would say was 
the smell of tombs 

GOLAUD. 

Further, further ... It is this smell thAt on # 
certain days infects the castle. The King will , 
not believe that it comes from here.—It would* 
be well to wall up the cavci n that contains thlii 
stagnant watet. It is time, moreover, that these 

A W 

vaults should be examined Have you noticed 
the cic\ices in the walls and in the pillars of thf 

vaults ? There is here some hidden, unsuspected 

* 

work ; and the whole castle will be engulfed one 
night if no care be taken. But what is to be 

* s 

done? Nobody likes coming down here . , . 

1 here arc strange crcviccs in many of the 4 

walls . .Oh! heie . do you smell the 

*■ > 

smell of death that rises ? 

PLLLKAS 

■V * 

Yes; theie is a smell of death cre£giri|[ tjjJ^ 
around us 
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Sc. in. 


* VPELLEAS AND MELISANDA 


GOLAUD. 

♦* 

Lean over; don’t be afraid . . I will hold 

% 

you „ . give me . . . no, no, not your hand . 
it might* slip . . . your arm, your aim . 

Do you see the abyss? [Uneasily.'] — Pelleas 5 
Fellcas ? . . . 

PELLEAS. 

* 

Yes; I think I see down to the bottom of the 
abyss . . Is it the light that quivers so? . . 

You^. 

[lie stands erect , turns round 
and looks at GOLAUD.] 

k GOLAUD [/// tiembling voice]. 

Yes; it is the lantern . . . Look, I was waving 
it'about* to light up the sides . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I am .stifling here . let us go . . . 


GOLAUD 

Yea: let u$ go . . . 

ty* w ' ** 

8S 


[Exeunt in silence. 



PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, Act hi. 

S( ene IV. 

A Terrace at the entrance of the Vaults . 

[Enter GOLAUD and PELLEAS.] 


PELLEAS. 

« 

Ah! I breathe at last! I thought, at 
one moment, that I was going to faint away in 
those enormous caves. I was on the point of 
falling . . . The air is humid there and hcavj^ 
as a dew of load, and the darkness is thick as 
envenomed pulp . .And now, all the air of 
ill the sea! . . There is a fresh breeze, look,** 
"resh as a new-opened kaf, on the little green 
vaves . . . Why! They have just been water- 
ng the floweis at the foot of the terrace, and the 

cent of the foliage and of the wet roses rises 

► 

3 us here . . It must be close upon mfdday, 

le flowers are already in the Shadow of the 

>wcr . . It is midday; I hear the bella ring-- 

g, and the children arc going dowiv to, the > 
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Sc. iv. . j^ELLEAS AN1) MKLISANDA. 

beach to pathc . . I did not know we had 

stayed so long in those eaves . . . 

COLAUD. 

t 

We went down towards eleven . . 

V 

PELLEAS. 

Earlier; it must have been earliei ; I hcaid 
half-past ten strike. 

COLAUD. 

Ilalf-past ten or a quarter to eleven . . 

PELLEAS. 

They have opened all the castle windows. 

It will be unusually hot this afternoon . . . 
* 

Why, there arc our mother and Mclisanda at one 
of the windows of the tower . . . 

COLAUD. 

Yes, they have taken shelter on the shady 
# * 

side.—Concerning Mclisanda, I heard w r hat 

' >! 

passed- between you, and all that was said 

* ^ B 

yesterday evening. I know quite well that it 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA/ * 

* - * \ 

was child’s play, but it must not t)e repeated, 
Melisanda is very young and very impression* 

I* 

able; and \\c must handle her all the more gently^ 

as she may be about to become a mother . , * 

* 

She is very fiarl, hardly woman yet; and the, 
least emotion might bring about misfortune,* It 
is not the fiist time I have had cause to think that 
theic might be something between you . . . you 
arc older than she; it is sufficient to have told 
you . Avoid her as much as possible; yet 
not maikedly at all events, not markedly*. k ? 
—What is it that I see thue on the road, toward^ 
the foicst? . . 

l’LLLLA^. 

■ 

4 

Those are flocks that ai c being led to town 



Ci OLA U I) 

* 

They aie crying like lost children ; one woofd 


say that they already smelt the butcher. It will 

* I* 

be time to go in to dinner.—What a lovely day 1^ 
What an admiiablc day for the harvest! ...v/' 1 
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Sp. V. \felleas and mel'isanda. 

Scene V. 

Before the Castle 

[Enter Golaud and little 
Yniold] 

GOLAUD 

* Come, we will sit down hcie, Yniold ; come on 
to my knee : from hcie we shall be able to see 
all that is going on in the foicst. I seem, never 
to see you now You too foisake me , you aic 
always with your little mother . Why, wc 

?*are sitting just under little mothci’s windows 

* 

—^She is pcihaps saying her evening piaycrs at 
* 

r this moment . But tell me, Yniold, she and 
your Uncle Pcljcas are often togethu, aic they 
not? 

# YNIOLD, 

Yes, yes; always, father dear; when you arc 
not there, father . . . 

GOLAUD 

Ah 1— Look, some one is passing with a 
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COL AUI). 


Yes?—Ah! ah!—But what do they quarrel, 
about ? 

YNIOLl). 

About the door. 


GOT AUI). 

What? About the door?—What are you 
telling me there?—Come now, explain yourself; 
why should they quanel about the door? 


YNIOLD. 

Because it cannot be left open. 

CO LAUD. 

Who will not have it left open ?—Come, why 
do they quarrel ? 
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Sc. v» 1 FELIX AS AND MFXISANDA. 

» 

YNIOLD. 

^ I 'don’t k|iow, father dear, about the light. 

COLAUD. 

I am not speaking about the light; we will 
talk about that presently. I am speaking about 
the door. Answer what l ask you ; you must 
learn to speak; it is time . . Don’t put your 

*hand in your mouth . . . come . . 


YNIOLD. 

Father! dear father! . . 
more . . . 


GOLVUI). 


won’t do it any 
[Fie tries ] 


Come now ; what aie you ciying fot ? What 
is the matter ? ’ 


YNIOLD. 

Oh! oh! father dear, you hurt me . . 


GOLAUI). 

I .have hurt you ?—Where have 1 hurt you ? 
I never meant to do it * . . 
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rELLEAS AND faEUSANDA. 


Act iii, 


9 

\N10ID 

Hue, hcic, on m> little arm 


f 


GOI AUD 

I ncvci meant to do it, come, don’t cry any 
moie, I will give you something to inoirow , , 


\NI0ID 

What, fathei deal ? 


GOLAUD 

A quivu and aiiows, but now tell me what * 
you know about the dooi 

^ NIOJI) 

Big anows? 

GUIAUD 

Yes, yes, vuy big anows—But why will 
they not have the door left open?—Come/ 
answer me 1 —no, no, dont open your mouth 
to cry I am not angiy. Wc will talk quietly 
as Pclleas and little mother do when they are 
together What do they talk about whep they " 1 
aie together? 
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iSfetfKx'-A PELLEAS ’A^D MELISANDA. 


YNI0LI3. 

jy - f 

^Felfeas dhd little mother? 

< " t! 


GOLAUD. 

^- p ' * 

Yes; what do they talk about? 

> * 

YNIOLD. 

_ m 

About me; always about me. 

GOLAUD. 

And what do they say about you? 


YNIOLD. 


They say that I shall grow very tall. 


GOLAUD. 


Ah! rhisery! ... I am here like a blind 
h that seeks his treasure in the ocean’s 


.4 


m 1 " 


■ jfepths! ... I am like a new-born infant lost in 




Afforest, and you . . . But come, Yniold, I 
deep in thought; let us talk seriously. 

and "little mother,.do they never speak 

* . * 


IM&'U 


■Iv*- '--r 


®fm^Whcn t am not there ? . 

Vii*# i • - , _ 
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Act ill. 


PKLLEAS AND MEI ISANDA. ' 

* I 

YNIOLD. 

Yes, yes, fatlu .1 deal , they always speak of 
you 

c,or \un 

Ah * And what do they sa;y about me? 


\ nioi i) 

1 hey say that I shall glow as tall as you 

tiOI MJD 

Aie you always with them ? 

\ Nior T) 

Yes, yes , alw.ays, always, futhei dear 


Can A.UI) 

They nevei tell you to go and play elsewhere? 

\ nioi n 

No, fathei dear, they aie afiaid when I am 
not theie 

(.OT Alfl) 

r l hey aie afiaid 5 by what can you see 
that they aie afiaid ? 
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Sc. v. ' PE-LLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

* # 

YNIOLI). 

Little mother who is always saying: don’t 
ge away, dlon’t go away . . They arc un¬ 
happy, and yet they laugh . . . 

GOLAUl). 

y 

But that does not prove that they aic 
afraid . . . 

YNIOLI) 

« 

Yes, yes, father dear ; she is nfiaid 

GOLAUl). 

What makes you say th it she is afraid ? 

YNIOLI). 

, They always ciy in the dark. 

GOLAUl). 

Ah! ah ! . . 

* 

\ NIOLD. 

That makes one cry too . . 

GOLAUD. 

Yes, yes . . . 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. A«Mii, 

YNIOLD. ' 

* \ 

She is pale, father dear. 

GOLAUD 

t 

Ah! ah! . . patience, my God, patience *. . * 

YNIOLD. 

What, father dear? 

GOLAUD. 

Nothing, nothing, my child.—I saw a wolf pass 
in the forest.—Then they arc on good terms?— 
I am glad to hear that they agree —They kiss 
each other sometimes?—No? . . . 

YNIOLD. 

If they kiss each other, father dear?—No r 

no,— ah! yes, father dear, yes, yes, once . . % 

* 

once when it was raining . . . 

GOLAUD. 

They kissed each other ?—But how, hotv did 
they kiss ?— . 
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^ PELLEAS AND MELTS AN DA 


YNIOLD. 

* So, father dear, so! . . [ He gives him a 

hiss on the mouth , laughing ;] Ah! all! youi 

beard, Yather dear! ... It pricks! it piicks! 

it pricks! It is growing quite grey, father, and 

your .hair too; all grey, all grey . . . [Tin 

window beneath which they are sitting is hen 

illumined ' and its brightness falls upon them '. 

Ah 1 ah! little mother has lighted her lamp 1 

* 

It is light now, father dear, it is light! 


GOLAUD. 

Yes ; light is dawning . . . 

YNIOLD. 

Let us go there too, father dear; let us gc 
there too . . . 

GOLAUD. 

Where do you want to go ? 

YNIOLr. 

Where the light is, father dear. 
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PFI LEAS AND MELISANDA ’ f Att tijf, 

GOL \ud 

No, no, my child let us stay ijbe in the* 
shade awhile one cannot tell, one cannot 
tell yet Do you sec these pool cfVeatmcs 
ovei there who aic tiying to light a little fire 
in the foicst ?—It has been raining • And 
round the other way, do you see the old 
gaidcnci trying to lift up that tree which the 
wind has blown across the path?—He caqnot 
do it, the tree is too big, the tree is too heavy, 
and it must lie where it fell There is no„ 

4 

help for it all I think that Pelleas is mad , , 


\ NIOT D 

No, Cithcr deal, he is not mad, but he is very 
kind 

GOI AUD 

Do you want to see youi little mothei ? 

YNTOI i> 


Vcs, yes , I want to see hei 1 
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^ PELLEAS AND MELISANDA 

CO l U D 

Don’t rr^ike a noise, I will hoist >ou up to 

<tHc window It is loo high for me, 'll though 1 

► 

am» so iJig \Ift hfts jij> tin chihl ] Don’t 

make the least noise, little molhei would be 
terribly frightened Can you see hci ? - 

Is she in the loom ? 

YNIOI D 

Yes Oh 1 it is li^ht 1 


i m Aim 


T i. dip qIaiip ? 


\ NTOT D 


Yes 

too 

TT*f 


no no, m> uncle Fclleas is theic 
r.fiT.ATin 

* YNIOLD 


Ah* ah 1 father dear’ You aic hurting 

* GOIAUD 

Never mind, be quiet I shall not do it 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA.^ * Act ui. 

again; look, look, Yniold! ... I* stumbled; 
speak lower. What arc they doing — 

YNIOLD. 

They are doing nothing, father dear; they 
arc expecting something. 


GOLAUD. 


m 

Aie they near one another? 


YNIOLD. 

No, father dear. 

GOLAUD. 

And . . . and the bed? are they near the 
bed ? 

YNIOLD. 

* 

The bed, father dear?—I don’t sec thefoed, , 


GOLAUD. 

•% 

Lower, lower; they might hear you. Are 
they saying anything ? 

YNIOLD. 

No, father dear; they are saying nothing. 

ioo * * 



Sc. v. 


FELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


GOLAUD. 

But wha^ arc they doing?—1 hey mfist be 
doing sqpiething . . . 

YNIOLI). 

* 

They are looking at the light. 


GOLAUD. 


Both of them ? 


YNIOLD. 


m 

Yes, father dear. 


GOLAUD. 


And not speaking ? 

YNIOLD. 

Np, father dear; they have not closed their 
eyes. 

, GOLAUD. 

* 

They are not going towards one another ? 

. • 

^ YNIOLD. 

No, father dear; they have not moved. 



PELI-EAS AND MELISANDA.' Act iii. 

» t 

4 

GOLAUD. 

An* they sitting down? 

YNIOLD. 

No, father dear, they aie standing against 
the wall. 

GOLAUD. 

They are making no gestures?—They arc 
not looking at one another?—They arc nol 
making signs? 

\NIOI D. 

c 

No, father deal.—Oh! oh! father, thej 
never close theii eyes I am dreadfiill> 

fiightcncd . . . 

GOLAUD. 

l$d still. 1 hey have not moved yet ? 

YNIOLD 

• ^ 

No, father deal—I am fiightcncd, father ejestr 
let inc get down ’ 

GOLAUD 

What is there to be afi aid of ?—Look! look 
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pc. V, 


FELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


YNIOLD 

dare |iot loot any moic, falhci dear f 
J-.et me down ! . . . 

f ‘ ' .0. r 

£■ GOLAUD. 

- 

Look! look! . 

YNIOLD. 

;; Oh! oh! I am going to scream, father 
dear! . . . Let me down ! let me cjown ! 

GOLAUD. 

* * 

y Come; we will go and see what has happened. 

[Exeunt.] 
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act iv. 


Scene I. 

A Passage in the Castle, 

[Enter, meeting, Pi LLF AS and 
Melisanda.J 

Pi'Ll EAS 

Wheic aic you going? [ must speak with 
you this evening. Shall I see you ? 

MLLISANDA. 

Yes. 

PLLLEAS. 

1 have just left my fathci’s room He is 

better. The doctor has told us that he is out of 

ganger. Yet this morning I had a foicboding 

« 

that "the day would end ill.* Misfoitune for 

4 

tijnc has been bu/zing in my cais . . . 

* 

Ttfel, there suddenly came a great change, it 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. Act fv.. 

» • 

is* now merely a question of time. They have" 
opened all the windows of his (room. He 
speaks; he seems happy. He still does not 
speak like an ordinary man ; but his idcag no 
longer all seem to come from the other 
world ... lie has recognised me. He took my 
hand and said with that strange look he has 
worn ever since his illness: “ Is that you, 
Pclleas? Why now, I never noticed it before, 

A 

but you have got the sad kindly face of one 

that has not long to live . . . You must travel; 

you must travel . . .” Strange; I shall obey 

* * 

him . . . My mother was listening, and wept 
for joy.—Haven’t you noticed? .The house 
already seems to have come to life again, one 
hears breathing about- one, speech, and the 
sound of footsteps . . . Listen; I hear voices 
behind that door. Quick, quick, answer me, 
where shall I sec you? 

MELISANDA. 

Where would you like ? 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 


Sc.' i. 

I 

PELLEAS 

In the park; near blindman’s well?—Are 
you willipg?—Will you come? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, 

PELLEAS. 

It is the last evening;—I am going to travel, 
as my father said. You will never see me 
again *. . . 

MELISANDA. 

You must not say that, Pclleas ... I shall 
see you always; I shall be looking at you 
always . . . * 

PELLEAS. 

It Will be all very well to look ... I shall 

be so far away that you will never be able tc 

» * 

see me ... I shall try to go very far . . 

I am filled with joy, and it seems as if I had 
‘the whole weight of heaven and earth on m> 
body, to-day . . . 
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Ml I ISANDA 

Whit 1*5 the maltci, Pellcas? -I no longer 
undeistmd what you say 

mu \s 

Go, go, let us pait I heai voices behind that 

dooi Ihc stiangeis that arnved at the, 

castle this morning aic going out . Come 

* 

away, the stiangers are there 

[f 1 1 unt sewralfy ] 

StTNi II 

A Room m the Castle 

[Akkh, and MtLTSAtfDA* 
ate discovered] 

ARKLL 

Now that the father of Pelleas is out tyf 

k * 

danger, and th it illness, death’s ancient 
maid, has left the castle," a ltftlc joy and a 
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■ PELLEAS AND MELISANDA. 

* ' a 

* _ 

1 ! * 

ifiAligKt at fast will come into the house 

r> ^ 

r;:.'.*. It was full time! For, ever since 
v • * 

#@uil arrival, we have lived whispering, as it 

' eStc, ab^ut a closed room . . . And indeed, 

l> * 

have .pitied you, Melisanda . . . You arrived 

were all joyous, like a child in search of a merry- 

u ' 

ffe&fcing, and as soon as you entered the hall’" 
F saw you change face, and probably soul too, 

V [ * 

just as one changes face, in spite of oneself, 

> ■ . 

on ^entering at midday a' cave too gloomy- 
a#d* too cold . . . And * since then, since 
then, because of all this, often, I 'could no 
longer make you out . I watched you, 
you stood there, careless perhaps, but with the 

I,,,' v ; ' 

strange bewildered look of one that was ever 
expecting a great sorrow, out in the sun- 

ir 1 

"fcjLme, in a* fair garden • • . I cannot explain 
. t . . But I grieved to see you; for 


. . ^ 
* i. ,w* 


V' ’« 


&U>are too young and too beautiful to live 


p!||!fjig day and night already the breath of 


v&r-. 


, . , But now all will be changed. At 

Y' f . •' f 

this perhaps is the surest fruit of all 


in 



PELLEAS AND MELTSANDX. 


Act iv. 


my life,—at my age I have acquired I knosv not 
what faith in the constancy of events, and I 
have always observed that each young and 
beautiful being, shapes around it eventSs that are 
themselves young, beautiful, and happy . . . 
And it is you, now, that are going to open the 
door to the new era I dimly foresee . . . 
Come here; why do you stand there without 
answering and without so much as lifting your 

t 

eyes?—I have kissed you but once until this 

day; and yet old men have need to touch somfi- 

* 

times with their lips the brow of a woman or 
the cheek of a child, that they may believe 
again in the freshness of life and repel for an 
instant the menaces . . . Do you fear my lips ? 

I low I have pitied you all these months! . . . 

* 

MELISANDA. 

Grandfather, I was not unhappy . . . 

ARKEL. 

You were perhaps of those that are unhappy 
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So. ii. 

without knowing it . and those aic the most 
* * 

unhappy . . Let mo look at you so, quite 

i 

( close, a moment One stands in such need 

* v 

of beauty when death is at one’s side 

[Enter Got.at; n] 

GOIAUI) 

< 

Pelleas leaves tin’s evening. 

\ 

ARKI L. 

There is blood upon your foichcad—What 
Rave you been doing ? 

* 

GOLAUD. 

Nothing, nothing . I have been through 
a hedge of thorns. 

MELTSANDA. 

Bend down your head a little, my lord ... 1 
will wipe your brow . . 

GOLAUD [lejmlstng her']. 

I will not have you touch me, do you hcai * 
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Go away, go away!—I am not speaking. 

Where is my sword?—I came to feteti v tny. 


sword ,\ , 


M ELIS AN DA. 


Here; on the prayer-desk. 


. GOLAUD. * •:$ 

* * ,V ; 

Bring it. [To Arkel,.] Another poor wretch > 

. i 

has just been found on the sea-shore, starved td\ 
death. It seems as if they were all bent\ 
on dying .under our very eyes —[To M^Llf 
SANDA.] Well, my sword?—Why are you 

■* ', A 

trembling?—I am not going to kill you. l f 
merely want to examine the blade. I dp .not 

• ' V ^ t 

' " j, ,* 

use a sword for such things. ~ Why. are™ yotr 
examining me as if I were some beggar? -Ijiave. 

not come to ask your alms. Do- you hope^fei 

*■ -■v ,c '” 

read something in my eyes, without my readjmjfc 

«■ ‘ ^ 3 A’ 

anything in j'ours?—Do you think that I 
anything ?—[ To Arkel. 1 Do you see those'^H^^ 
eyes? One would say they were proud 
riph , , 

* # 

H4 
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ARK EL. 


{ sec nothing there blit gteat innocence 


GOLAUD. 

lireat innocence! . They are greatei 
than innocence • . They are purer than the 
eyes of a lamb . They could give lessons 
in innocence to God ! Great innocence! Listen; 

1 aoi so near to them that I feel the ficshness of 

« 

their lids when they blink; and yet, I am less 

■ far from the great secrets of the other \Voild * 

;• * 

; than from the least secret of those eyes! . . 

. Great innocence! . . . More than innocence! It 

almost seems as if the angels of heaven weic 
* 

’eternally celebrating a baptism theic . . I 
<know them, those eyes! I have seen them at 
\Wtork! Close them ! dose them ! oi I shall 

■4 » 

;clo§e theA for long . . .—Don’t put your right 

hand up to youi throat; I am saying a vciy 

* * 
simple thing ... I have no double thoughts ... 

had a double thought why should I not 

hot say it ? Ah ! $h •—don’t tiy to run away!— 

£ * 

US 
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Here!—Give me that hand!—Ah! yogr hands 
are too hot ... Go away ! Your flesh disgusts 
me . . . Here !—There is no question now of k 
running a\Vay!— [He seizes her by the hair.] —You 
are going to follow me on your knees!—On 
your knees !—On your knees before me!—Ah ! 
ah! your long hair serves some purpose at 
last! . . . First to the right and then to the left! 
—Absolom ! Absolom!—Forward ! backward ! 
Down to the ground ! down to the ground ! . . . 
You see, you sec ; I am already laughing like 
an old man . . 

* • 

ARICKL [rttuning forward ]. 

Golaud! . . . 


GOLAUP f affecting a sudden calm ]. 

» 

You shall do as you please, do you see.—I 
attach no importance to it.—I am tod old $ and 
then, I am not a spy. I shall wait to see what 
** chance brings, and then . . . Oh ! then! ♦, , , 
merely because it is the custom; merely because 

■* v. 

it is the custom ... ^ [i21#5r.] 
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aiJkll. 

V 

What is the matter with him ?— Is he chunk ? * 

* MELISANDA [m tear *J 

No, no; but he does not love me any 
more ... I am not happy! , . . I am not 
happy . . . 

• * 

AKKEL. 

a 

•If I weie God I should pity the heart of 
men . . . 


Scfnt III 


A Terrace before the Castle. 


[Little Yniold is dis¬ 
covered trying to lift 
a piece of rock.] 


LITTLE YNIOLD. 

•T 

Oh! this stone is heavy! . . It is heavier 

¥ 

than I am ... It is heavier than all the 
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uoild . . It is heavier than jail that has 

happened . I can see my golden bait 
between the lock and this naughty stone, *and^ 
1 cannot icach it . My little aim is not long* 
enough . and the stone will not be lifted . ♦ . 

I. cannot lift it . and iheie is nobody that ■ 
could lift it . . It is heavit r than the whole 

house . . . one might think it had roots in the 

• * » T» 

caith . . . [ The bleating of a flock is Itffrrd 

in the distance .] Oh! oh! I hear some sheep 
ciying , . [He goes to the edge of the terrace 

fc a 

to look.] Why! the sun has gone away , 
They are coming, the little sheep; they are 
coming . . How many there are! . . . How 


‘many there are* . . . They are afraid of the" 
dark . . . They huddle together! They 


huddle together! . . . They can hardly walk any* 

* 

further . . . They are crying! they are ciying i * 

and they are running fast . . tunning fastt % r , 

They are alicady at the big cross-road. Jfwi* * 

ah! They don’t know which way t© g<> % ^/ 

They are not crying no\* . . . They atje\; 

ii8 





" St lit * PELLEAS ANlD MEUSanM 

If 

waiting . /Theie arc some that want to 

ton to the right.. . They-all want to turn' 

to the light . . They may not I . Theii 

» \ 

‘shepherd is thiowing eaith at them . Ah! 

all I They are going to * pass this v\ay . 

# 

T'hc> aie obeying! They ale obeying 1 They 
are going to pass in fiont of the tciiacc . They 
aie going to pass in front of the rocks I shall 
&ce; them close . Oh! oh 1 how many there 
arc! . How many there arc . . All the 

<road is full of them Ihey aie all silent 
now . Shepherd! shcphcid F why don't 
they talk any more ? 

Tilt: bHLPHEkD [unsedn]. 

Because it is no longer the way to the 
fold .... 

4 « 

YNIOLD. 

Where are they going ? Shepherd! shep- 
htlli!—whcie arc they going?—He does not 
heat me. Ihey are alieady too fai away . . . 
They are running fast . . They make no 
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' 4 

noise now ... It is no longer the way to 
the Told . . . Where will they sleep to-night; 

to 

T wonder? Oh! oh! It is too dark hcrej .« , 

1 4 

I shall go and say something to some¬ 
body . . » 


StLNE IV. 

A Sp) ing m the Park. 

[Enter PhLLLAS.J 

PELLEAS. • 

It is the last evening . . . the last even¬ 
ing . . . All must end here ... I have played 
like a child about a thing I did not suspect . . f 
I have played, dreaming, about the pitfalls 
of destiny . . . Who is it that suddenly has- 
waked me ? I shall take flight shrieking ‘with 
joy and pain, as a blind man might flee fr&m 
the burning of his house ... I shall tell hei*' 
that I am taking flight . ... My father is out 

f 
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* 

of danger, and I have not now wherewith to lie 
to myself ... It is late; she is not coining . . . 

m, 

it wo % uld be better for me to go without 

seeing her again . . I must look at her well 

* 

this time . . There are things I cannot 
« 

remember . . . One would think at times I 
had not seen her for a hundred years . . . 
And I have not yet gazed at her gaze ... I 
shall have nothing left if I go away so. And 

all these memories ... it is as if I were to 

* 

carry away a little water in a muslin bag . . . 
I must see her one last time, see down into 
the depths of her heart . I must say all 
that I have not said . . 

[ Enter Melisanda.] 
MELISANDA. 

Pelleas! 

PELLEAS. 

Melisanda! Is it you, Melisanda ? 

# 

MELISANDA. 


Yes. 
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prm as 

Come here, don’t stand thcie at the edge 

* * 

of ilic moonlight Come hue We have so, 

much to siy to one another Come here 

■ 

into the shadow of the hme-tice 

MI IISAND \ 

I cave me in the light 

PLLL'LAS 

1 licy m ght see us from the turret windows. 
Come heic, hcic wc have nothing to feai 
I akc caic , they might sec us 

MELISANDA 
I want them to see me 

PELLEAS 

Why, what is the matter with you? Were 
u able to leave unseen ? 

MELISANDA 

Yes , your brother was asleep 
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l'LLr LAS. 

|t is late In an houi they will close the 
>■ (Joqi s, Wc must take cate Why did you 
cOme so late ? 

ML I LS \NDA 

Your brother had a bad die am And then 
my dicss caught in the nails of the door. Look, 
it is tom All that lime I lost, and I ran 

PLI LI AS 

My poor Mehsanda 1 I should almost 
be afiaid to touch you you are still all out 
of'bicath like a hunted bud Is it for me, 

p 

for me that you do all this? I heat your 
heait beat as if it wcie my own . . Come 
here . * closer, closer to me . . . 

M ELIS AN DA 

Why are you laughing ? 

PLLLLAS 

l am not laughing ,—or else I am laughing 
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* 

I 

for joy, without knowing .it . 
rather cause to weep . . . • 


\ Ac%>M 
There is 


MELISANDA. 

We have been here before ... I remember . 

PELLEAS. 


Yes . . . yes . . . Long months ago . ; 

* 

Then, I did not know . . . Do you know. wh> 
I asked you to come this evening ? 


No: 


MELISANDA. 

PELLEAS. 


It is the last time 1 shall see you, perhaps .. 
I have to go away for ever . , . 


MELISANDA. 

Why do you always say that you are going ? 

PELLEAS. "V 

' , ► 

Must I tell you what you know already# 

n - / i 

Don’t you know what I am going to tell yoit-?^ 


MELISANDA. 

Indeed not, indeed not; I* know nothing,, ( 

f- • * 11 **' 
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PELLEAS And melisandA. 

PELLEAS. 


Don’t you know why I have to go away? . 


t 


Pon’t you know that it is because . . . [He 
|\isses her abruptly .] ... I love you . . . 




MELISANDA [in a low voice], 
I love you too . . . 


PELLEAS. 


Oh ! oh ! What did you say, Melisanda? . . . 
I hardly heard what you said . . . The ice has 
been broken with red-hot irons . . . You say 
that in a voice that comes from the end of*the 
world ! . , . I hardly heard you . . . You love 
me? You love me too? . . . Since when have 
you loved me ? 


MELISANDA, 

Since . . , always . . . Since I first saw you, 

‘i 

4k 

PELLEAS. 


; Oh! how you say that! . . . One would say 

;tfiat your voice had passed over the sea in spring- 

1 . . . I never heard it until now ... it 
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4 

*.eems as if rain had fallen on my heart * . ♦ 

You say that so dimply! ... As a questioned 

* „ 
angel might . . I cannot believe it^, Meli* 

sanda . . . Why should you love me ? But why ^ 

do you love me ? Is it true what you say ? You 

aie not deceiving me? You aie not lying just a 

little, to make me smile? . . . 

MELISANPA. 

No, I never lie ; I only lie to your brother. 

PELLEAS. 

Oh! how you say that! . . . Your voice! 
your voice! ... It is fresher and truer than 
water!.,. It feels iike pure water on my lips!.. , 

•i 

It feels like puic water on my hands ? . . Give 
me, give me your hands . , . Oh! youriiands 

4 

arc small . . I did not know you were $t> 

* * 

beautiful! . . . I had never seen anything so 

* 

beautiful before I saw you ... I was ill 

ease, I sought thioughout the house, I sought 

throughout the country . „ And I could *0$ 
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beauty . .. And now I hav.c found you! .. . 
$fc'fiave found you! . . . I don’t believe earth 
Stolls a* more beautiful woman ! .. . Where arc 

jf-». Kv , ' ■ 4, 

1 * * 
jyou ?. I no longer hear you breathe . 


MELISANDA. 

yi \ .That is because I am looking at you ... * 

* PELLEAS. 

Why are you, looking at me so solemnly ? 

We are already j n the shade. ’ It is too dark 
%■ * 

.under this tree. Come into the light. We 

* 

^cannot see how happy we are. Come, come : 
v we have so .little time . . . 


MELISANDA. . 

,;No, no.; let us stay here ... I am nearer to 


Y. 

in the dark . . . 


PELLEAS. 


tVbere arc your eyes? You are not going to 
l^l away from me? You are not thinking of 
p|gmt-this moment. 


1 27 
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Meli sanda. 


Act 


r . We ^ISAN £>a 

Weed ves in t , 

y es > indeed y cs . r f ,. , 

" cs > I think but of y ou 

V* ^LLL AS. 

Were lnr>i • 

looking e/sewh 


>cre 


7 

litt» 


saw 


"elisanoa. 


you elsewhere 


MELTsa 

You are rapt . . . What is the matter with 

you? You seem not to be happy . ._ 

■ 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes; I am happy, but I aip sad . . 

PELLKAS. 

One is sad, often, when one loves . . . 

« 

MELISANDA. 

I must always weep when I think of you . . . 

n, 

PELLEAS. 

* j 

tnn I too ... I too, Melisanda ... I am close 

* 

i; I weep for joy, and yet . .'. [. He kisses 
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fteragain] , you are stiange when I kiss you 
4> - You are so beautiful that one would 
s|ty you % \vere going to die 


Ml I ISANDA 

; YOU tOO 

piri* as 

Theie, theic * Wc cannot do as we wish 
I did not love you the first time I saw you 


Ml l ISANDA 

J*oi I noi I I was afraid 
, pi r r i As 

» 

l could not admit of your eyes I 

wanted to go away at once and then 

* # Ml 1 ISAND \ 

t ncvci wanted to come I still don’t 
know Why', I was afiaid to come 

* . PI I LrAS 

'There. are so many things one will never 

know : ' We aie always waiting, and 
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then What noiie is that? They are 

closing the dooib 1 


MLLISANDV 

Yes, they have closed the doois 

PllLrAS 

We shall not be able to go bick* Do yon 
hear the bolts ? Listen 1 listen* m the big 
chains 1 the big chains 1 It is loo late, 
it is too late 1 

Ml IISANDA. 

All the bcttci 1 all the bettei 1 all the 
bcttei * 

PI LI LAS 

You? See, sec It is no longer we 
who wish it 1 AlPs lost, all’s saved l $lt*s 
saved this evening* Come* come . . ,*M y 
heait beits like a madmin, light, up at 
thioat [lie enfolds her'] Listen* listenl 

4 * 

my heat t is about to choke me « -Code! 
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|COffte! . . . Ah! how beautiful it is in the 
dark! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

TheVe'is some-one behind us! . . . 

* PELLEAS. 

I see no one . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I heard a noise . . . 

PELLEAS. 

I only hear your heart in the dark . . . 

MELISANDA. 

I heard the dead leaves crackle . . 

PELLEAS. 

It is the wind that has hushed suddenly . . 

■» 

It fell whilst we were kissing . . . 

* 

MEUSANDA. . 

♦ «, How tall our shadows are this evening! . . 

„ PELLEAS. 

' They entwine right down to the end of th 
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garden Oh! how fai fiom us they kissj 
Look 1 look * 

Ml 11 sand ^ [in stifled voice\ 

A-a-h 1 He is behind a tiec ! 

PELLEAS. 

Who? 

MLLIbANDA 

Golaud 1 

PI LLEAS 

Golaud?—\\hcie then?—I see nothing 

MFLISANDA. 

There . . at the tip of oui shadows . 

I»r LLEAS 

Yes, yes; I have seen him . We must 
not turn lound too suddenly 

MU ISANDA 
He has his swoid 

PELLEAS. 

I ha\e none 
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MELISANDA. 

He saw that we were kissing . . . 

PELLEAS. 

k 

He does not know that we have seen him . . . 

V 

Pp not move; do not turn your head ... he 

m? 

« ‘would rush out upon us ... He will stay 
there as long as he thinks we know nothing . « . 
He is watching us . . . He is still motion- 
l?ss . . . Go, go at once, this way ... I 
will wait for him, I will hold him back ... 

MELISANDA. 

No,.no, no! . . . 

PELLEAS. 

Go! go! He has seen everything! . . . He 
will kill us! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

the better! all the better! all the 

i ^ 

! 
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Act ivi* 


TLLLEAS. 

* 

He is coming! he is coming! . . . *Your 
mouth! . . . Your mouth! . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Yes! . . yes I yes! . . . 

[ They kiss distractedly^ 

TELLEAS. 

Oh! oh! All the stars aie falling! 

MELISANDA. 

On me too! on me too! . 

PELLEAS. 

Again ! Again! . . Give! give! 

MELISANDA. 

* 

All! all I all! 

[Golaud rushes upon 

them , sword in hpnd^ 

and strikes PELLEAS* 

who falls beside thf 

spring : MELlSANpA 
• # 

t flies ter ., r-slrickenij 
*34 
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melH\ndv [ flying ] 

\ Oh! oh 1 I am not biavc I am not 
♦ 

irave! 

[GOLAUD puisnes her 
through the wood 
tit silence] 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

A loiv hall in the Castle. 

[ 7 he Maids e> vanh ai e 
discovered gathered 
together, some child - 
ten are playing out - 
side, befoi e one of the 
air-holes.] 

AN OLD SLRVANI 

Wait and see, wait and see, girls; it will be 
this pvening They will come and tell us 
piesently 

ANOIIILR SERVANT. 

They will not come and tell us . They 
no longer know what they are about . 
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THIRD SERVANT. 


T.r»t nq wait 


FOURTH SERVANT. 


We shall know well enough when to go* up* 


stairs 


FIFTH SERVANT. 


When the time comes, we will go up of our 


f\\\j n arm i 


SIXTH SERVANT. 

There is no sound to be heard now in the 
house. . 

SR\ ENTII SERVANT. 

We ought to tell those children to be quiet 1 
who aie playing in front of the air-hole. * 

EIGHTH SERVANT, 

They will keep quiet of themselves pieSently., 


NINTH SERVANT 


The time has not yet come . 

[Enter an old Servant^ 
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'T 

' k THE OLD SERVANT. 

ft 

£No one can get into the room now. I 

t •* * 

l&tenfed for over an hour . One might 

< * 

■j 1 ^ 

h&ve heard the flies walk on the doors . . I 
heard nothing 

•M 

« 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Have they left her alone in.the room ? 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

No, no ;.I think the room is full of people. 

► 

FIRST SERVANT. 

* They will be coming, they will be coming 

presently . . . 

* * 

TIIE OLD SERVANT. 

lord! Lord ! It is not happiness that has 

■ 

entered the house . . One may not speak, but 

if 1 could tell what I know . . . 

.V 

*■ 

SECOND SERVANT. 

ft |fc was you that found them at the door ? 

> j- 
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THE OLD SERVANT. 

« 

Why yes, yes; it was I that found" therft. 
The doorkeeper says it wa> he that saw them 
fiist; yet it was I that waked him. He was 
lying asleep on his stomach and would not wake 
up —And now he comes and says: It was I 
that saw them first. Is that fair?—You must 

« 

know that 1 had burnt myself lighting a lamp 
1° go down into the cellai —Whatever was I 
going to do in the cellai ?- I can't remember ■ 
now what I was going to do in the cellar.—Any¬ 
way, I got up very call} , it was not yet quite 
light; I said to myself I will cross the court¬ 
yard and then I will open the door. Well, I 
went downstairs on tip-toe and opened Jthe 

door as if it weie any ordinary door . . ,, 

- m * 

Lord! Lord! What chd I see ? Guess what 

* 

I saw ? . . 1 * 


FIRST SERVANT. 

They were just in fiont of the door ? 
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THE OLD SERVANT. ' 

They were lying, both of them, in front of 
the dpor! . .Just like poor folk that have 
been hungry too long . . . They weie clinging 
close together as little children do when they 
are afraid. The little piincess was nearly dead, 
and big Golaud still had his sword sticking in 
his side . . There was blood on the stones 

SECOND Sl’RVANT. 

We ought to tell the children to be quiet . . . 
They are sciearning with all their might in 
fiont of the air-hole . . 

THIRD SERVANT. 

* One can no longer hear what one is say¬ 
ing .. . 

FOURTH "SERVANT. 

There is nothing to be done; I have tried 
already, they will not be quiet . . 

FIRST SERVANT. 

It seems that he is all but cured ? 
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1 11E OLD SERVANT. 

Who? 

MRST SERVANT. 

Big Golaud. 

THIRD SERVANT. 

Yes, yes; they have led him into his wife's, 
room. I met them just now in the passage. 
They were suppoiting him as if he were drunk. 
He still cannot walk alone. 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

He could not manage to kill himself; he 
is too big. But she was hardly wounded at 
all, and it is she that is going to die . . . Do 
you understand it? 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Did you see the wound ? 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

As clearly as I see you, my girl.—I saw ever ft 

* 

thing, do you understand . I saw it t>efo|*e 
any of the others ... A tiny little wound in 
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♦ • 

*ner little left breast A little wound that 

j, <* * 

•\vouId not kill a pigeon. Does it seem 
/ * 

natural ? 

I<IRST SERVANT 
. * 

Yes, yes; there is something beneath all 
this . . . 

SECOND SERVANT. 

* 

Yes; but she was confined three days 

ago ... * 

* 

TII*E OLD SERVANT. 

* * 

Just so ! . . She was confined on her death¬ 

bed; is not that a great warning?—And what 
a child! Have you seen it?—A little puny girl 

i 

that a beggar would not caic to bring into the 
world ... a little waxen thing that came much 
too soon . . a little waxen thing that 1 * has 

to live in Iamb’s wool . . . yes, yes; it is not 
"happiness that has entered the house . . , 

FIRST SERVANT. 

Yes, yes; God’s hand has moved . . . 
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SECOND SERVANT. 

All this has not happened for no reason . . . 
THIRD SERVANT. 

And then our kind lord Pelleas . . . where is 
he? Nobody knows . . . 

THE OLD SERVANT 

Indeed, yes; every one knows . . . But no 

* 

one dares speak of it . . One must not speak 

m 

of this . . one must not speak of that . . . one 

» 

no longer speaks of anything . . . one no 

♦ 

longer speaks the truth . . , But 1 know that 
he was found at the bottom of blindman’s 
well . . only nobody, nobody has been able 
to get a sight of him . - . There, there, it is 
only on the last day that all will be known . . . 

« 

FIRST SERVANT. 

I dare no longer sleep here . . . 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

When once misfortune has entered the house." 
. it’s all very well to hold one’s peace . . . 
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W 

THIRD SERVANT. 

Yes; it finds you out all the same . . . 

TIIE OLD SERVANT. 

Yes, yes ; but we go not as we would . . . 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

We do not as we would . . . 

i 

FIRST SERVANT. 

They are afraid of us now . . . 

SECOND SERVANT. 

They keep counsel, all of them . . . 

THIRD SERVANT. 

They lower their eyes in the passages. 

FOURTH SERVANT. 

They speak in whispers only. 

FIFTH SERVANT. 

One' might think they had all done it 
together. 

SIXTH SERVANT. 

There is no knowing what they have done . . 
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<*■< 


SEVENTH SERVANT. 

What is one to do when the masters arc 
afraid? . 

[Silence.] 

FIRST SERVANT 

I no longer hear the children calling. 

SrCOND SFRVANT 

They have sat down in front of the air-hole 


THIRD SERVANT 

* 

They ate pressing close to one another. 

THE OLD SERVANT 
I hear no sound now in the house . . 


HRST SERVAN1. 

One cannot even hear the children breathe . 

THE OLD SERVANT. 

Come, come, it is time to go upstaiis 

» 

s [Exeunt, in silence .] 
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SCLNL II 

A Room tn the Castle. 

[Arkkl, Golaud, and the 
DOCTOR me diuoiaed 
in a corner of the toom . 
Mliisanda is lying on 
her bcd\ 

* TIIL DOCTOR. 

It is not of this small wound that she could 
die; a bjicf would not die of it it is theie- 
fore not you that have killed her, my good loid, 

it 

you must not distress youiself so . . . She 

could not have lived . . . She was boin for no 

reason . to die, and now she is dying for 
* 

no reason . . And then, it is not said that wc 
* 

shall not save her 


arkll. 

No, no; it seems to me that we are too silent, 

♦in spite of ourselves, in her room .. It is a 

* 

Dad sign , . See how she sleeps . slowly, 
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slowly ... it is ks if her soul had grown chill 
for ever . . . 

GOI-AUa 

1 have killed without cause! * I have killed 
without cause! . . Is it not enough to make 

the stones weep! . . . They had kissed each 
other like little children . . . They had simply, 
kissed* each other . . . They were brother and 
sister . . . And I, and I all at once! . . . I did 
it in spite of myself, you see ... I did it in 

w 

spite of myself 

TIIE DOCTOR. 

Take caie; I think she is waking . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Open the window . . . open the window .' . , 

ARKEL. 

•Do you wish me to open this one, Mclisanda? 

MELISANDA. 

* 

No, no, the big window . . . the big window . , .* 
that I may see .... 
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ARKEL. 

Is the sea air not too cold this evening ? 

TIIE DOCTOR. 

Do as she asks . 

« 

MELISANDA. 

Thank you ... Is that the sun setting? 

• • 

ARKEL. 

Yes; the sun is setting on the sea: it is late. 
.How are you feeling, Melisanda? 

MELISANDA. 

Well, well. Why do you ask me that? I 
have never felt better. Yet it seems as if I 
knew of something ... 

ARKEL. 

What do you say ? I don’t understand 
you ... 

MELISANDA. 

I don’t myself understand all that I say, do 
you see ... I don’t know what I say ... I* 
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don’t know what I know I no longer say 
what I wish 

AR1CLL 

Come now, come now It is a joy to hear 
you speak so, you wcie a little delu ious these 
last dajs, and we could not always undcistand 
you But now, that is all vuy fai away 

MLLISWDA 

I don’t know Ate you all alone in the 
room, giandfathu 5 

AkkLL 

No , the doctoi who cured vou ^ heie too . . 

Ml LISANDA 

Ah * 

AkkLL 

And then there is some one else besides 

ML LIbANDA 

Who is it «* 

Vkk LL 

it is You must not be afraid Ha* 
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■J 


* 

does not wish you the least harm, be sure of 
it ... If you aic afraid, he will go away 
He is yeiy unhappy 


MELISANDA. 

Who is it ? 

ark’ll. 

It *is . it is >our husband . it is 
Colaud . . . 

MELISANDA. 

Golaud is hcie? Why docs he not come 
close to me ? 


GOLAUI) [dragging himself towards the bcd\ 
Melisanda . . Melisatida 


MELISANDA 

Is* that you, Golaud? I hardly knew you 
again ... It is that the evening sun is shining 
in my eyes . . . Why arc. you looking at the 

n * 

walls? You have grown thinner and older 
Is it long since we saw each other ? 


GOtAUD [to ARKEL and the DOCTOR]. 

Will you go out of the room an instant, if you 
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please, if you please . . I will leave the door 

wide open . . An instant only . I want 

to say something to her; otherwise I ^cannot 

die Will \ou? Go down to the end of 

the passage; you can come back at once, at 

once . Do not refuse me this . . I am a 

•« 

miserable wretch. \Excunt Arkkl and the 
Don OR] Melisanda, have you some pity fqr 
me, as I have for you? Melisanda? 

Do you forgive me, Melisanda ? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes, yes, l forgive you . What is there to 
forgive 5 

(iOLAUD. 

I have, done you such gicat wrong, Meli- 
sanda . I cannot tell you the wrong I have 
done you . But 4 sec it, I see it so clearly 
to-day . . . ever since the first day . . . And 
all that hitherto I did not know, leaps into my 
eyes this evening . . . And it is all Yny fault, 
all that has happened, all that is going to'* 
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* 

happen ... If I could only «-ay it, you would 
Sec how cleaily I see! . . I see all, I sec 

All! . • But I loved you so ! .1 loved you 
so! . . . And now some one is going to die . . . 
It is I that am going to die . . . And I want to 
know ... I want to ask you ... You will 
not take it amiss ? . I want . . The truth 

has to be told to one about to die ... lie has 

* 

to know the tmth, else he could not sleep . . . 
Do you swear to tell me the truth ? 

MELISANDA. 

Yes. 

GOLAUD. 

Did you love Pelleas ? 

MELISANDA. 

Why yes : I loved him. Where is he ? 

GOLAUD. 

* Don’t ysou understand me? Won’t you under¬ 
stand me? It seems to me ... it seems to me .. . 
Well, it is this : I ask you whether you loved 

t h 

him with a forbidden love? . . . Did you . . : 
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Act v, 

* *■ 

were you guilty? Tell me; tell me, yes, yes, 
yes ? . . 

MELISANDA. 

No, no ; we were not guilty. Why do you 
ask me that? 

GOLAUD. 

M’clisanda! . tell me the truth, for the love 

of God 1 

MELISANDA. 

•Why have I not told you the truth ? 


GOLAUI). 

Do not lie thus in the hour of death! 

MELISANDA. 

Who is going to die?—Is it I ? 


GOLAUD. 


You, you! and I, I too, after you! . .\ And 
*\ve must have the truth . , . We must at tast* : 

• , *s 
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h^ve the truth, do you -hear 3 Tell me all! 
* \ % * 

TfelLme all! I forgive you all! 


i 4 


MELIS VN DA 
Why am I going to die ? I did not know 


1 GOLAUD. 

A 

You know it now! . It is time! It is 
time! Quick! quick! The truth! the 
truth! . 

MELISANDA, 

The tiuth the truth 


GOLAUD. 

* * Where are you ? Mclisanda r Where are 
you? This is not natural! Mclisanda! Where 
are you? Where are you going? [Perceiving 
ARKEL and the DOCTOR at the door of the 
room.] Yes, yes ; you can come in . .1 know 

nothing; it is useless . It is too late; she 

if 

^already too far from us . I shall never 
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know! . I shall die here like a blind 

man ! .. . 

ARKEL. 

What have you done? You will kill her . . . 

GOLAUI). 

I have already killed her . 


ARKEL. 

Melisanda . . . 

M ELIS AND V. 

Is that you, grandfathei ? 

ARKEL. 

Yes, my daughter . . What would you like 

me to do ? 

MET ISANDA. 

Is it true that winter is here ? 


ARKEL. 

Why do you ask it ? 
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* 

MELISANDA. 

Because it is cold and thcie arc no leaves 
•left . . . 

ARKLL 

Are you cold ?—Would you like to have the 
windows shut ? 


MELISANDA. 

No, no . . not until the sun is deep in the 

sea.—He is going down slowly; then it is true 
« 

that winter has begun ? 

ARKLL. 

Yes.—Don’t you like the winter? 

MELISANDA. 

Oh ! no. I am frightened of the cold.— I am 
so frightened of the great cold . . 

ARKEL. 

Do you feel better ? 
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ME LIS AN DA. 

* 

Yes, yes; I no longer feel all those anxieties . *, 


ARKEL 


Would you like to see your child ? 


MELTS AN DA. 

What rhilH ? 

ARKEL. 

Your child.—You are a mother . You 

if t 

have brought a little girl into the work 


MELTSANDA. 

YVTw*rf* chp ? 

ARKEL. 

Hprp 

ME LIS AN DA. 

» * 

It is strange . *. . I cannot lift my armstQ 

i 

take her . . . 

ARKEL. 

. That is because you are still very weajp- 

I will hold her myself; look . . . 
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MKUSANDA. 

She is not smiling . . . She is little She 
is g»ing to cry loo ... I pity her . . . 

[ The room is invaded\ little 
by little , by the maid¬ 
servants , who range 
themselves in silence 
along the walls and 
ivaitl 1 

COLAUD f rising abruptly ]. 

What is it?—What aic all these women doing 
. here? . . . 

« 

TIIK DOCTOR. 

They are the servants . . . 

i 

* * 

ARK EL. 

* 

Who called for them ? 

THE DOCTOR. 

11 


It was not I 
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1‘ELLEAS and melisanda. 

* 

GOLAUD. 

n 

Why have you come here?—Nob6dy asked 
for you What arc you doing here?- But 
' what is it then ? —Answei f . 

* 

[l he servants answer nothing ] » 
• ■ 

AKKLL. 

Don't speak too loud . She is going to* 
sleep ; she has closed her eyes 

GOLAUD* 

This is not 7 


TJTE DOCTOR. 

No, no; see; she bicathes 

ARIvLL 

Her eves aic full of tears.—It is now her souk 

" * 

that weeps . Why is she spicadmg out her, 
arms? -What docs she want? 

* HIE DOCTOR. 

It is towatds the child, no doubt. It is th!^’ 
mothei’s struggle against . . 
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'SdlL 

(jOlait n. 

Now?—now?—You must say it, speak! 
^epealW . . 

? THE DOCTOR. 

w , Perhaps. 

GOLAUD. 

At once ? . . . Oh ! Oh ! I must tell her .. 

♦ 

1 Melisanda! Melisanda ! . Leave me! leave 
* 

* 

me alone with her ! . . 

. ARKEL. 

« 

No, no; come no nearer . . Do not trouble 
her . . Do not speak to her again . . You 

l 

know not what the soul is 

GOLAUD 

* 

‘fit is not my fault ... It is not my fault 

ARKEL. 

Ifush . Hush . . . Wc must speak in 
whiskers, now.—We must trouble her no more . . ‘ 
t"he human soul is very silent . . The human 
SOuHikes to slip away in solitude . . . It suffets 

& timidly . . . But the sadness, Golaud . . 

« »♦* ^ 
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but the sadness of all that one sees!*. . . Oil h 


oh ! oh! . 


[Here all the servants fall 
suddenly on to their' 
knees at the end of 
the room.] 


ARK EL [turning]. 

i«s if- ? 


THE doctor [approaching the bed and touching 

the body]. 


They arc right . 


[Long silence .] 


ARK EL. 

I saw nothing.—Are you sure ? . 


THE DOCTOR. 

Yes, yes. 

ARK EL, 

I heard nothing . . . So swiftly, so swiftly . . « . 
All at once , . . She has gone away without a 

o ^ 

word . . 

(lOLAUD [sobbing]. 

Oh! oh! oh! 
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* 


ARIvCL. 


/ Do not stay hcie, Golaud . . She needs 

silcrjpe, now . . . Come, come ... It is terrible, 

but it is not your fault ... It was a little 

gentle being, so quiet, so timid, and so silent . . . 

It was a poor little mystciious being, like all 

* 

the world . . . She lies there as if she were 
her own child’s big sister . . . Come, come . . . 
O God ! O God ! . . . 1 too shall understand 
none of it . . Let us go from here. Come; 

4 

the dhild must not stay here, in this room . . . 
It. must live now, in her stead . . . The poor 
little one’s turn has come . . . 

\lixcunt in silence ] 


[Tiil End.] 







Persons. 


Tun Priest. 

TlIRI'L 1IIAT WI RL BORN BLIND; 

The Oldest Blind Man 
The I'ii in Blind Man. 

The Sixth Bund Man. 

Thru. Old Biind Women Praying. 
The Oldest Bund Woman 
A Young Bi ini> Woman. 



THE SIGHTLESS. 


cry ancient northern for est, eternal of aspect, beneath 
a shy profoundly*starred In the ni ids /, and 
towards the depths of night, a very old priest is 
seated wrapped in a wide black cloak. IIis head 
and the upper pa/t of his body, slightly thrown 
back and moil illy still\ are leaning against the 
bole of an oak tree, huge and cave mom. If is fate 
is fearfully pale and cf an inalterable wi\en 
lividily; his violet lips are partedI/is eyes , 
dumb and fixed, no longer gaze at the visib e side 
of eternity, and seem bleeding beneath a multitude 
pf immemorial sorrows and of tears. I I is hair , 
of a most solemn while } falls in stiff and scanty 
Jocks upon a face more illumined and more weary 
than all else that surrounds it in the intent silence 
of the gloomy forest. If is hands, extremely lean, 
are rigidly clasped on his lap.—To the right, six 
oil blind mtu are scale l upon stones, the slumps of 
trees t and dead leaves .— To the left, separated from 
them, by an uprooted tree and fragments of rock, 
six women , blind also, are seated facing the old - 
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k » ■' 

tnen. Three of than are pray ing and faailinjg in - 
holloiv voice and without pause. Another is' * 
extremely old\ The fifth, in an attitude 'of iftuty 
insanity, holds on her knees a little child asleep. * 
The sixth is strangely young, and her hair ittUH• i 
dates her whole being. The women , as well (IS 
the old men , are clothed in ample garments ^, 
sombre and uniform . Jjfost of them sit wait¬ 

ing with their ellmvs on ihtir knees and their 
faces between their hands; and all seem to have 
lost the habit of useless gesture , and no longer 
turn their heads at the stifled and ?estless noises 
of the island. G?cat funereal frees, yews , 
weeping willows, cjf/enes, enwrap them in their 
faithful shadows. Not far ftom the priest ^ a* 
cluster of long and sickly daffodils blossoms in 
the night. Jt is exiraoidinarily dark in spit$ w of 
the moonlight th{it here and there strives to dispel 
for a while the gloom of the foliage . 

m 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

p « 

Is he not coming yet? 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* 

You have waked me! 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

l was asleep too. 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

♦ 

*■ 4 

■'T^yas asleep too. 

,4;, v; ■ ' - , 

I \* FIRST BLIND MAN. 

.Islie not coming yet? 

'<?'■ \ 

II ^ 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I hear nothing coming. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It must be about time to go back to the 

»■* 

asylum. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

/ "We want to know where we arc! 
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TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

• * 

Wc.wcre walking a very long time; we, must* 

- ’T 

be very far from the asylum. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Ah ! the women arc opposite us? 

* 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

We arc sitting .opposite you. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Wait, I will come next to you. [He rises and 
gropes about.] Where arc you? Speak!, that 

m 

> 

I may hear where you are! 

» 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

Here ; we are sitting on stones. 

4 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

[He steps forward^ stumbling against the fallen 

tree and the rocks.] 

There is something between us . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

« 

% 

It is better to stay where one is! 
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THIRD BUNI) MAN. 

Where are you sitting? Do you want to 
#dkne over to us ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN! 

A a 

i* 

We dare not stand up! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

* - 
Why did he separate us?, 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I hear praying on the women’s side. 

SECOJJD BUND MAN. 

Yes ; the three old women are praying. 

e * 

FIRS’T BLIND MAN. 
y ^his. is not the time to pray! 

SECOND BUND MAN. 

;You can pray by-and-by in the dormitory! 

■■ Jl ^ w * 

[ The three old women con¬ 
tinue their prayers .] 
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* 

TIIIRI) IJLIND MAN. 

I should like to know next to who 
sitting? 

SECOND BUND MAN. ’ 

I think I am next you. 

[ They grope about ikmi 

V * 

with their hands.}** 

* w ' ' 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We cannot touch each other. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

And yet we arc not far apart. [ He gropes^ 
about him, arid with his stick hits the fifth '$$$& 
man t who gives a dull moan.] The one whd 
cannot hear is sitting next us. 



■: jf < 1 * 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 
don’t hear everybody; we >vere r si$| 

now. 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

<• 

* 

l am beginning to make things out/ifs^T 

question the women too; it is n^ces$a|^ 

■** 
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^ * 

jWev should .know how matters* stand. I still 

5 ^ u * 

fjie&jr the three old-women praying; aie they 

lotting together? 

\ 

t THE ODDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

They, are sitting beside me, on a rock. 

i 

MRST IILIND MAN. 

1 am sitting on dead leaves! 


THIRD BLtND MAN. 

* 

And the beauty, where is she ? 

THE OLDEST* BLIND WOMAN. 

She is near those that arc praying. 

► 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

^/Jiere are the mad woman and her child ? 

THE YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

He4$ asleep; don’t wake him! 


FIRST BUND MAN. 


J0ly how far from us you are 1 I thought you 
' wffbjust opposite me! 
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« 

THIRD BOND MAN. • 

* * 

We know, more or less, all that we need 

' * 

know; let us talk a little, till the priest corner 
hack. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

♦ 

* 

He told us to await him in silence. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We are not in a church. 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN.' 

You don’t know where we arc. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I feel frightened when I am not talking, 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Do you know where they priest has gone? 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It seems to me that he is leaving us alqne tpo 
long. 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

He is growing 
has hardly been 
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self.He will not own it, for fear that anothci 
should come and take his place amonjj us; but 
b J suspect that he can hardly see any moic. Wc 
ought to have another guide; he never listens 

* * * V 

ito us now, and wc arc becoming too many for 

i 

him. * The thicc nuns and he arc the only onc^ 

in the house that can see ; and they are all oldei 
* * 

than* wc are!—I am sure that he has led us 
astray, and is tiding to find the way again 
Where can he have gone?—lie has no right to 
leave us here . . . 

THE OLDEST J1LTND MAN. 

He’has gone veiy far; I think he said so to 
the women. 


FJRST BLTND MAN. 

Then he only speaks to the women now?— 
Do v we y tiot exi-.t any more?—We shall havato 
Complain in the end ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

whV>!A will you carry your complaint^ 
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FIRST BUND MAN. 

, * ^ , 

I don’t yet know; wc shall see, we shall see.—* 
But where can he have gone?—I am asking it 
of the women. 


THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

He was tired, having walked so long. I think 
he sat down a moment in our midst. He has' 


been very sad and very weak for some days.' 
Jle has been uneasy since the doctor died. Me 
is lonely. He hardly ever speaks. I don’t know 
what can have happened. He insisted on going 
out to-day. lie said he wanted to sec the Island 
one last time, in the sun, before winter caihe. It 
appeal's that the winter will be very cold and 


very long, and that ice is already coming, down 

4 “ * 

from the north. He was anxious too; they say 
that the great storms of these last days have ■ 
swelled the stream, and that all the dykes are 


giving way. He said too that the sea frightened/ 

« • , * , «■ < * 

him; it appears to be agitated for nb.t$$$cn£? 

• s " ,s \ 

and the cliffs of the Island are not high enough 




THE SIGHTLESS. 

' Ho wanted to see for himself; blit he did not 

tell us what he saw.—I think he has gone now 
♦ 

to fetch some bread and water for the mad 
womap. He- said that he would perhaps have 
to go very far. We shall have to wait. 

TIIH YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

.lie took my hands on leaving; and his hands 
trembled as if he were afraid. Then he kissed 
me ... 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Oh! oh! 

THE YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

I asked him what had happened. He* told 
* 

me that he did not know what was going to 

happen. ITc told me that the old men’s reign 

« 

\yas coming to an end, perhaps . . . 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

* 

If 

What did he mean by that ? 

TIIK YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I did not understand him. lie told me that 

< -t 

die was going towards the great lighthouse. 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

4 

W 

Is there a lighthouse here ? * 

. THE YOUNG 13UND WOMAN. 

Yes. north of the Island. I think we Are hdf; 

* * * i 

far from it. He told me that he could see the light 

' • I X 

of the beacon falling here, upon the leaves. He f 

! ' 1 “ 

never seemed to me sadder than to-day, and T 

4 * 

think that for some days he had been crying. 

I don't know why, but I cried too, without 
seeing him. I did not hear him go. L did ndt 
question him further. I could hear that he ‘ 

smiling too solemnly; I could hear that he was ' 

* ,v 

closing his eyes and wished for silence . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 
l ie said nothing to us of all this! 


TIIE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

' » * 

You never listen to him when he speaks! 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN. C 

« * 

You all murmur when he speaks 1 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 
pcfely said “Good-night” on leaving. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

> 

;It must be very late. 


FIRST BLIND MAtf. 

VI 

He said “Good-night” two or three times on 
leaving, as i£ he were going to sleep. I could 
hear that he was looking at me when he said, 
^‘Good-night; good-night.”—The voice changes 
^Vhen ohe looks at some one fixedly. 

FIFTH BLIND MAN. 

■h 

\ Have pity on those that cannot see ! 

\ 3 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 9 talkin g in that senseless way ? 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 


j - l » ' 

it is the one who cannot hear. 







FIRST BLIND MAN. 

V * 

-this is not the time to beg! 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Where was he going for the bread and water J 

TILE OLDEST ELINI) WOMAN. 

He went towards the sea. 


TtflRD IJLINl) MAN. 

One docs not walk towards the sea in that 
way at his age ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Arc wc near the sea ? 


THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

Yes ; be quiet an instant; you will hear it. 

. •* 

[A murmur of the sea 
near at hand ,ancl 

» , w V l - .r 

very calm against the?, 
cliffs .] 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 

. I only hear the three old women praying. 

T1IE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. * 
Listen well, you will hear it through 
prayers. 
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SECOND 11 LIND MAN. 

Yes;i hear something that is not far from 

r * 

us. 

: " ' THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

, * i 

", It was asleep; it seems as if it were waking. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

fr 

It was wrong of him to lead \\s here; I don't 
like hearing that noise. 

TIIE OLDEST BUND MAN. 

You know very Well that the Island is not 
large, and that one can hear it as soon as ever 
one leaves the walls of the asylum. 

\ t * 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

, I never listened to it. 

>* . 
r 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It seems to me that it is next us to-day; I 
•don't like hearing it so close. 

SECOND BUND MAN. 

tjfor I; besides, we never asked to leave the 

,,'u\ 

asylum. •. 
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IIIIRP MIND MAN. 

We have ne\ci been as fai as this'; it was 
useless lo biing us so far, 

iriL OI I)J ST MIND WOMAN 

It was \eiy fine this morning; he wanted us 

to enjoy the last days of sunshine, before 

* 

shutting us up foi the whole winter in the 
asylum . 

IIKS1 BLIND MAN. 

Hut I ptefer staying in the asylum! 

Till OIDIST 1 TIN!) WOMAN 
lie sud too that we ought to know some¬ 
thing of the little Island we live in lie himself 
has never been all ovei it; theie is a mountain* 
that no one has climbed, valleys which no OHO 
likes to go down to, and caves that have hot 
been enteicd to this day. He said, in shprt^ 
that one must not* always sit waiting for 
undci the doimitory loof; he wanted to 

us to the sca-shoic He has gone theie alone* 
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‘ THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

He is right; one must think of living. 

, k * FIRST BLIND MAN. 

‘ But there is nothing to see out of doors! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Are we in the sun, now ? 

THIRD BUND MAN. 

•Is the sun still shining? 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

| think not; it seems to me to be very late. 

SECOND BIIND MAN. 

’ Whfct o’clock is it ? 

THE OTHERS. 

t don’t know.—Nobody knows. 

O . * 

SECOND BLIND MAN 

, it still' light? [To the si.xlh blind man ] 

* 

fcre you?—Come, you who can sec a 
little qome! 
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SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think it is very dark; when the -sun shines) 1 * 

»>> i 

I sec a blue line under my eyelids; I saw otic* 
a long while ago; but now I can sec noCbiiljg 
at all. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

As for me, I know that it is laic when I am 
hungry, and I am hungry. 

* 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

But look up at the sky; you will see some¬ 
thing, perhaps! 

[ They all lift tlieir heads 
toivards the shy, saver 
the three that were 
born blind\ wha v €QH- 
■ tin ite to look QH . //# 
ground.] 

SIXTH BUND MAN. 

I don’t know that we arc unclcr the shy., 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Our voices rcsQund as if they were irt a 
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THIS OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I rather think they resound so because it is 
evening. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

'W 

It seems to me that I feel the moonlight on 
my hands. 


TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

I think there arc stars; I hear them. 

* 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I too. 

V 

*« 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* I can hear no sound. 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 


I can only hear the sound of our breathing! 

■ 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

v.' , * ■ 

v i 

' $ think the women are right. 

a 

I 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

4 

I never heard the stars. 
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SECOND AND THIRD BLIND MEN, 

Neither did I 

[A flight of night-birds alights sud¬ 
denly amidst the foliage .] 

SL< OND BLIND MAN. 

Listen ! listen !—What is that above us?—Do 
« 

you hear ? 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Something passed between the sky and us. 

SIXTH BUND xMAN. 

*■ 

There is something moving above our heads;, 
but we cannot leach it! 

FIRS I BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know the nature of that souri&-#~I 
want to go back to the asylum. 

SKOND BUND MAN. 

We want to know where we aic! 

SIXTH BLIND* MAN. 

I have tiicd to stand up; there are thbr&V 
. 188 
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"nothing blit thorns about me; I dare not 
spread’my hands out any more. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We want to know where we‘me! 

* 

THE OLDLSr BLIND MAN. 

Wc cannot know it! 

* 

STNril MINI) MAN. 

W,e must bo voiy feir fiom the house; I can 
410 longer make out a single noise. 

THIRD I1HNI) MAN. 

For a long while, I have smelt the smell of 
dead leaves. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

j Did any one of us sec the Island in past days, 
dAd could he tell us where wc arc ? 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

r , We were all blind whcnVc came here. 

» 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

; y , Wf have never been able to see. 
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SECOND HLINI) MAN. 

Let us not be unnecessarily anxiousL-fre 

* ' * 

will soon return ; let us wait a little longer,; blit 
in future, we will not go out with, him again. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

We cannot go out alone! 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

We will not go out at all, I prefer not going 
out 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

We had no wish to go out, nobody had asked 
to do sp. 

. TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

It was a holiday on the Island; vve always go 
out on great holidays. 


THIRD BLIND WOMAN. 

. He came and hit me on the shoulder -wMn I 

' ,5 * N 

was still asleep, saying: Get gp, get up, it is.time, 

t * 

the suii is shining !—Was there any sun 

not aware of it. I have never seen the stjrb|. 
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THE OLDEST BUND MAN. 

I saw the sun wh.cn I was very young. 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN. 

► I too; it was long ago; when I was a child ; 

but I hardly remember it now. 

« 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Why docs he want 11 s to go out every time 
the sun-shines? Which of us is any the wiser? 
I never know whether I am walking out at 
midday or at midnight. 

SIXTH BUND MAN. 

I- prefer going out at midday ; I suspect great 
brightness then, and my eyes make*great efforts 
to open. 

THIRD BUND MAN. 

Lprefer staying in the refectory by the coal- 

fire; there was a big fire there this morning 

* 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

He could bring us out into the sun in the 

' , 

)£ard; there one has the shelter of the' walls; 
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one cannot get out, there is nothing to fear wheji 
the door is shut—I always shut it.—Why <3yf 
you touch my left elbow ? 

IIRSr ULIND MAN. 

I did not touch you , I cannot reach you. 
SICOND BIIND MAN 

I tell you that somebody touched my elbow. 

IIKSI BIINI) M \N. 

It was none of us. 

SKOND BLIND MAN. 

■ 

I want to go away* 

Tlir OIDIST BLIND WOMAN. ' 

O God! O God ! tell us where we are! 

IIRST BLIND M VN. 

We cannot wait here foi ever ! 

[// * very distant r cfack 

strikes twelve * v&y * 

* 

slowly.] 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN. 

Oh * how far we are from the asylum! 
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THE OLDEST DLINt) MAN, 


’4|l! is midnight! 


SECOND BLIND MAN 


It is midday 1 -Dot's any one know ? Speak * 


SIXTH BLIND MAN, 


I don't know. But I think we ate in the 


shade. 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 


I can make nothing out, we slept too 

temg. 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 


I am hungry. 


THE OTIITRS. 


We are hungry and thirsty! 


.SECOND BLIND MAN. 


"Have wc been here long? 


TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

# 

;fto me that I have been here centuries ! 
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SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I am beginning to make out where we ar6 » , 
THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We ought to go towards where midnight 
struck. 

[All the night-birds exult 
suddenly in the gloom.] 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Do you hear ?—Do you hear ? 

SFCOND BLIND MAN 
We are not alone ! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I have had my suspicions for a long time; 
we arc being overheard.—Has he come back? 

.tlRST BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know what it is ; it is above us. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Did the others hear nothing?—Yob 
always silent! 
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TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

We are still listening. 

THE YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

* I hear wings about me! 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

O God! O God ! tell us where wp are l 

THE SIXTH BUND MAN. 

I am beginning to make out where we are .. . 
The asylum is on the other side of the big 
river; we have crossed the old bridge. He has 
brought us to the north side of the Island. We 
are not far from the river, and perhaps we should 
hear it if we were to listen a moment . . . We 
shall have to go down to the edge of the water, 
if he does not come back . . . Night and day 
great ships pass there, and the sailors will see us 

t 

standing on the banks. It may be that we are 
in Jhe forest that surrounds the lighthouse; but 
I dofft know the way out of it ... Is some- 
bpjdy willing to follow me ? 
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riKSI IUIND M\N 

Let us keep seated !—Let uk wait, let us wait; 

we don’t know the diicclion of the big rlif^ 

and theie ate boejs all tound the asylum ; let US 

* 

watt, let us wait . . He will come back; hfc 
is bound to come back* 

SIXTH BUND MAN. 

Docs any one know Which way we came here? 
He explained it to us as we walked. 

1IRST BUND MAN. 

I paid no attention. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Did any one listen to him ? 

THIRD BUND MAN. 

We must listen to him in future. 

SIXTH BUND MAN. 

Was any one of us born on the Island ? * 

l 1 

THD OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

You know quite well that we CQjne* 
elsewhere. 


>4 

.V 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

We come from the other side of the sea. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I thought I should have died ciossing. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I too;—we came together. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We are all three of the same parish. 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

They say that one can see it from here in 
clear weather;—towaids the norlh.—It has no 
, stqpple. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

We landed by chance. 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN 
I qpme fiom another direction 

SECOND BUND MAN 

From whfere do you come? 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN, 

, r i t * 

I no longer dare think of it ... I can hardly, 
call it to mind when I speak of it . . .' It 

■* '-M * \ "' W ' 

too long ago • . . It was colder there than; 
here . . . 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

And I, I come from very far . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Where do you come from then ? 


THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I could not tell you. How should I be able 
to describe it?—It is too far from here; it' is 
beyond the seas. I come from a big country , i 

, * t *■ 

I could only explain it to you by sighs/ 

- % ’ 

and we cannot sec ... I have wandered too 
long ... But I have seen the sun and 
water and fire, and mountains, and 
and strange flowers . . . There are none like 


* S ' 

them on this Island; it is too dismal here and* 
too cold ... I have never known the scent 

* * . Vi’ 

■ - v ( >jf i ,, 

again, since I lost my sight . . . Bui I saw ^" 
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?’parents and my'sisters . I was too young 
then to know where I was . I still played 
about on the sea-shore ... Yet how well I 
remember having seen! . . . One day, I looked 
at the snow from the top of a mountain ... I 
was just beginning to distinguish those that arc 
to be unhappy . . . 

FIRST 1JLINL) MAN. 

What do you mean ? 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I can still distinguish them by the sound of 
their voice at times ... I have memories that 
aie dearer when I am not thinking of them . . . 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

i 

t have no memories, I . . . 

[A flight of big birds of passage 
passes clamouring above 
the foliage .] 

TIIE OLDEST BUND MAN. 

There is something passing again beneath the 

sky l ' 
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SECOND BLIND MAN, 

\V hy did ^ou come heie? 

TIIL OLDEST BIIND MAN, 
io wliorh aie you speaking? 

SI COND BLIND MAN, 
l o oui young sister 

TIIL YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

They had told me that he could cuie me. 
I le says that I shall see again some day; then 
I shall be able to leave the Island 

1 tKSf MIND MAN 

Wc should all like to leave the Island J 

SI ( OND II INI) M YN. 

\\ e sh ill st iy hue loi evci * 

ITIIKD MINI) MAN 

lie is too old, he will never have tiijlfc to 
-U1C us f 

> TIIL YOUNG BLIND WOMAN, 

VTy eyelids are closed, but I feel that mjr eytfs 
are alive . . . 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Mine are open . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I sleep with my eyes open. 

, THIRD BLIND MAN. 

£et us not speak of our eyes! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

You have not been here long? 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

One evening, during prayeis, I heard on 

> the women’s side a voice I did not know; 
* 

and I could tell by your voice that you were 

t young . , . I wanted to sec you, having heard 
* « 

ypufr voice ... 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

1 never noticed it. 

* 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

fJe never lets us know anything! 
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SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

They say that you are beautiful, like 
woman come from afar ? 

TIIE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I have never seen myself. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. . 

We have never seen each other. We question/ 
each other, and we answer each other; we live 

together, we are always together, but we know 

* 

not what we are! ... It is all very well td 

touch each other with both hands; eyes know; 

■ « •# 

more than hands . . , 


SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I see your shadows sometimes when you ar6 . 

1 ' % 

in th'e sun . . . 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN, 

We have never seen the house ip wKicli.^e; 

'V'*’ ■/ 

live; it is all very well to touch the walls 'iatti'V 
the windows; we know nothing of where 

, 1 * - » A. ’ • • 

live . . . 
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- THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. * 
ft&y Say it is an old castle, very gloomy and 

„ • * Vv 1 

v very wretched, one never sees a light there, save 
: in the tower where the priest’s room is. 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

»• 

1 Those who cannot see need no light 


SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

When I am keeping the flocks, round aboul 
the asylum, the sheep go home of themselves 
when, at evening, they see that light in the 
|o>ver . . . They have never led me astray. 


THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

For years and years we have lived together 
and we have never beheld each other! One 
WbU.td say we were always alone! . . . One 
must 'see to love . . . 

' 4 


THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 


^ sometimes dream that I can see . . . 
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THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I only see when I am dreaming . , , 


FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I only dicam, as a rule, at midnight. 

I nave O'""* SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Of what can one dream when one’s hands afe 
motionless ? 

[A squall shakes theforest , 
and the leaves fall in 
dismal showers .] 

IIITII BLIND MAN. 

Who was it touched my hands? 

IIRST BUND MAN. 

* 

Iheie is something falling lound us. 


Tin OLDIS1 BLIND MAN. 


» r* 


It comes horn above, I don’t kno\v It 


is 


' -T-V F -» 1 1 r 


FIFTH BLIND MAN. . 'V tlfWM 

■ -"|p 

Who was it touched my hands 
asleep; let me sleep! 
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THE OLDEST HI IND MAN. 

4 

* Nobody touched your hand 6 . 

UF1N BLIND MAN. 

* 

Who was it took my hands-* Answer loud, 
t am rather hard of hearing 

TIIE OLDEST BUND M\N. 

We don’t ourselves know. 

FIFTH BLIND MAN. 

*■ 

Have they come to warn us ? 

* 

» 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

It is of no use answering; he can hear 
nothing. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

* .. 

It, must be admitted that the deaf are veiy 
unfortunate! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 
t am tired of sitting down ! 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I thed of being here l 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

We seem to me so far from one another . . » 
Let us try to draw a little closer together;—it 
is beginning to be cold . . . 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I dare not stand up! It is better to stay 
where one is. 

* 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

There is no knowing what there may Be 
between us. 


SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think both my hands are bleeding; I 
wanted to stand up. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I can hear that you arc leaning towards m&* 

[The blind mad woman rubs 
her eyes violently 4 meaning) 
and persistently turning 
towards the motionless 
priest .] 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I hear another noise 

-* 

THE OLDEST BLIND \VOM\N. 

I think it is our pooi sistci nibbing her eyes 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* 

She never does anything else; I hear hei 
every night. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

She is mad; she never says anything. 

* 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

She has never spoken since she had her child 
She seems always to be afraid . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

* 

Are you not afraid here then ? 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Whb? 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

All tl\e rest of us ! 
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THE OLDI ST BLIND WOMAN.* 

M 

Yes, yes, we arc afraid ! 

Till, YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

We have been afraid a long time 1 

FIRST. BLIND MAN. 

Why do you ask that? 

HIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I don’t know why I ask it! . There is b 

something I cannot make out ... It seems asi 
if I heard a sudden sound of crying in out 1 
midst! . * * 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

It does not do to be afraid ; I think it is the 

* 

mad woman . . . 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

* 4 > 

There is something else besides . . I am*, 

sure there is something else besides . . 

not only that which frightens me 

20 8 
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THE OLDFST BUND WOMAN 

9 

She always ciics when she is about to nukh* 
Jier child. 

FIRST BLIND MAN 
* She is the only one that ciics so! 

' 1IIK oldlst blind woman. 

They say that she can still sec at times 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

On£ never hears the others cry 

Tin; OLDIST BLIND MAN. 

One must see to weep 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I Smell a scent of flowcis round about us . 

FIRST BLIND MAN* 

t 

f only smell the smell of the caith ! 

THE YOUNG BLIND \VOM\N. 

Thfcrc are flowers, there arc flou ci s near us ! 

SECOND BLIND MAN 

f only smell the smell of the cai th 1 

2 op 
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THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

I have just smelt flowers on the wind 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I only smell the smell of the earth ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I think the women are right. 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Where are they ?—I will go and pick them... 
THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. • 

A 

To your right, stand up. 

[ The sixth blind man rises 
slowly , and, knocking him -, 
self against trees and 
bushes, g refes his way to¬ 
wards the daffodils , vftttek 

- ' i i 

he treads down and crushes 

* 

as he goes. ] 

V 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I can hear that you are snapping green stems ! 
Stop! stop! 
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FIRST BLIND MAN. 

J ■" ' 

; Never mind about the flowers, but think about 

getting back! 

* 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I dare not retrace my steps! 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

You must not come back!—Wait. — [She 
rises .]—Oh! how cold the earth is 2 It is going 
to freeze.— [She moves without hesitation towards 
the strange pale daffodils , but she is stopped by the 
fcdlen tree and the rocks , in the neighbourhood of 
the flowers^] —They are here!—I cannot reach 

th^m; they are on vour side. 

■ >, 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I J:hink I am picking them. 

[Groping about him , he picks 
what flowers are left , and 
offers them to her; the 
night-birds fly away.] 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. ' 

It seems to me that I once saw these flowers ... 
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I have forgotten their name . . . But 

ill they aic, and how limp their stalks are! I 

*■ 

hardly know them again I think they are 

m 

the flowers of the dead 

[S/u plaits the daffodils in 
he r hair ] 

TUC OLDrST BLIND MAN. 

I hear the sound of your haii. 

HID \OUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Those arc the flowers . 


Tlir OLDLST BLIND MAN. 

We shall not see you . 

nil YOUNG BUND WOMAN*. 

I shall not see myseii * I am cold. 

[41 this moment , the 

uses in the forest <xnd\ 
the sea roars suddtnfy 
and with violence agaihs^ 
the neighbouring dtffs^ 

“IIUST BLIND MAN. 

It is thundciing! 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

1 think it is a storm using. 

THE OLD1 SI BLIND WUM VN. 

I think it is the sea. 

THIRD BLIND M\N 

The sea?—Is it the sc<i ?—But it is at two 
steps fiom us !—It is beside us > I heai it all 
round me !—It must be something else ! 

Till \ OUNCj MIND AVOMAN. 

* I hear the sound of waves at iny feet. 

HRS I BLIND MAN. 

I think it is the wind in the dead leaves. 

THE OLDLS1 BLIND MAN. 
think the women aic light. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

* -i 

Tf.will be coming heie 1 

-a 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Where does the wind .come from ? 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

It comes from the sea. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

It always comes from the sea; the sea hems 
us in on all sides. It cannot come from else¬ 
where ... 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

Let us not think of the sea any more 1 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* But we must think of it, as it is going to reach 
us! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

You don’t know that it is the sea. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I hear its waves as if I were going to dip both 
hands in ! We cannot stay here ! Tfiey may 
be all around us ! 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Where do you want to go? 
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SECOND BLIND MAN. 

No matter where I No matter where ! I will, 
not hear the sound of that water any more ! 
Let us go 1 Let us go! 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It seems to me that I hear something else 
besides.—Listen 1 

[A sound of footsteps^ 
swift and distant , is 
heard among the dead 
leaves. J 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

There is something coming towards us! 
SECOND BLIND MAN. 

He is coming 1 He is coming! lie is com¬ 
ing back 1 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

He is taking little steps, like a little child . . . 

4 SECOND BLIND MAN. 

'Let us reproach him nothing to-day I 
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w 


'111R OLDEST fcLIND WOMAN. 

I think it is not the step of a man ! - ^ 

[A big dog enters the 
forest and passes be* 
fore them .— Silence.] 

Mrst blind man. 

f 

Who is theic? — Who die you?—Have pity 

on us, we have been waiting so long! . . . [The 

* 

dog stops, and returning, lays his front paws on 
the blind mans kncis .] Ah! ah! what have 
you put on my knees? What is it? . . Is it 
an animal ? I think it is a dog ? . . . Oh! oh*f 
it is the dog! it is the dog fiom the asylum 1 
Come here! come heie! lie has come to 
deliver us ! Come hcic ! come here! 

THE OTHERS. 

Come here ! come here ! 

FIRST BUND MAN. 

lie has come to deliver us! He has 

our traces! He is licking my hands* 

* 

had found me after hundreds of years 
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£ howfipg for joy! He will die ol joy! Listen! 
<list eh f 

TIIE OTHERS. 

Come here! come heie! 

* 

THE OLDES1 BLIND MAN. 

He has perhaps run on in fiont of some¬ 
body ? . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN 

No. no, he is alone.—I hear nothing coming. 

.—We need no other guide ; there is none better. 

He will lead us whcievei we want to go; he will 
*■ 

* obey us . . 

V 

V 1 TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

» , 

. I dare not follow him. 

r 

TIIE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Nor I. 

- ♦ 

FIRST BLIND MAN. , 

Why not? lie secs bcttei than we do. 

■n 

IV 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* Let us not listen to the women! 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

I think that something has changed In the 
sky ; I breathe freely; the air is pure now 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN.* 

„ < 
j 

It is the sea-breeze that is blowing round us. ' 
SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

p 

It seems to me that it is going to get light ;* 

I think the sun is rising ... 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I think it is going to be* cold . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

VVe shall find the way. He is draggingme; ’ 

along. He is drunk with joy !—I can no longer . 

* ".v* .■ 

hold him back! . . Follow me! follow met 

We are going home ! . . . 

[He rises , dragged al&ng>bythe . 
dog, who leads him towards 

# j * 

the motionless priesfiiamt' 
there sto/s.] * ' .:t: 
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THE OTHERS. 

¥ 

T " Where a»e you ? Where are you ?—Where 
are you going ? Take care! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Wait! wait! Don’t follow me yet; I will 
comeback . He is standing still.—What is 

* 

it?—Ah! ah! I have touched something very 
cohdi 

* 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

What are you saying ? I can hardly hear 
yOur*voice any more. 

i 

/'* ■ FIRST BLIND MAN. 

K 

I have touched ... I think I am touching a 



- ' THIRD BLIND MAN. 

What are you saying?—One can hardly 

J r . ft 

Understand you any more. What is the matter 

with yott ?—Where are you ?—Are you already 
% * ** \ + \ y 

bq for away from us ? 
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IIRSr BLIND MAN. 

Oh ! oh! oh * I don’t yet know what 
is -Hide is a clqad man in our midst I 

IIIL OIIIIKS 

A dead man iri oui midst 0 —Where are you ? 
where aic you "> 

riRSl BIIND M\N 

Ihcic is a dead min among us, I tell you! 
Oh! oh*t 1 have touched a dead face *—You 

r 

aie sitting ncKt to a dead body! One of us 

must have died suddenly! But speak*then, 

* 

that I may know which aie alive! Where 
you^—Answei! answer all togethci I 

[ They ansiver in succession 
save the mad woman and 
the deaf man ; the three 
old women have hhsid 

H 

praying .] 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

I can no longer distinguish your vdtce&t** 
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A 


5V6u are alt speaking alike! They aic all 

V •* • 

ttembKwr! • 

THIRD BLIND MAN 

There are two who did not answer 
Where are they ? 

\_He touches with his stub 
the fifth blind man J 

Firm BLIND MAN. 

Oh 1 oh! I was asleep; let me sleep! 

* 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

■V 

It is not he.—Is it the mad woman? 

Tim *OLIHST BLIND WOMAN. 

She is sitting next me, I can hear her 

f 

tin e . . . < 

* 

' PIRST BLIND MAN. 

„ l'thlnk .... I think it is the piiest f —die is 

Standing! Come! come! come! 

* 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 


He is Standing ? 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Then he is not dead! 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Where is he ? 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Come and see! . . . 

[ They all rise , save the 
mad woman 4 and 
ihe fifth blind man t 
and grope their way 
towards the dead 1 ] 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Is he here?—Is it he? 

\ 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

i 

Yes! yes! I recognise him ! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. - 

O God! O God! what is to become of us t . 

» 

* 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN., 

Father! father!—Is it you? Falher/^hAt 
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l^s happened?—What is the matter with you? 
-^Answer us!—We are all gathered round 
you ; . Oh! oh! oh! 

' THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Bring some water; he is perhaps still 
alive . . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Let. us try . . He will perhaps be able to 
lead us back to the asylum . . . 

THIRD BUND MAN. 

It is useless; I cannot hear his heart.—He is 

cold . . . 

* 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

' He died without a word. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

/ He ought to have warned us. 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Oh ! how old he was! ... It is the first time 
I ^yer touched his face ... 
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THIRD blind MAN (. feeling the corpse). 

* 

He is taller than wc aie 1 

S1C0ND BLIND MAN. 

His eyes are wide open , he died with clasped 
hands 

I IK ST BLIND MAN. 

He died, so, foi no leason 

SrCOND BUND MAN 

He is not standing, he is sittihg on a 
stone 

TUT OLDI ST BUND WOMAN.. 

O God* O God’ I did not know all . . 
all! He had been ill so long , . . He 
must have suffeied to-day* Oh! oh! o)h! 
—He nevei complained * lie only com¬ 
plained in piessing our hand'* . . . One do€& 
not always undcistand . . One never utljjet* 

stands * . # Let us pray around him. 

down 

[ The women kneel t 

mg.] 
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HR ST BLIND MAN. 

I dare not kneel down . . . 

* 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

One docs not know what one is kneeling on 
here,. . . 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Was he ill ? . . . He never told us . . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I heard him whisper something as he went 
‘ I thinly he was speaking to our young sistei ; 
what did he say ? 

FJRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

She will not answer. 

v 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

You will not answer us any more?—But 
wherte* are you then?—Speak! 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

* * You made hin\ suffer too much; you have 
killed him . . . You, would go no further; you 
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wanted to sit down on the stones by the road- 
side to eat; you grumbled all day ... I' heard 
him sigh ... He lost courage . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

Was he ill ? did you know it? 

THIS OLDEST BLIND MAti. 

We knew nothing . . . We had never seen 

him . . . When have we ever known of any- 

* 

thing that‘passed before our poor dead eyes? . . . 
lie never complained . . Now it is toodate . . . 

I have seen three die . . . but never so . . . Now 
it is our turn . 

* 

FIRST BLIND MAN.* 

It is not I that made him suffer.—I never 
» 

said anything . . . 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Nor I ; we followed him'without a word . . . 
THIRD BLIND MAN, 

He died going to fetch water for the matd 


A 


woman . . 
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What 
vv<| go ? 


FIRST BUND MAN. 
are we to 'do now? Where shall 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 


4 r 

Where is the dog ? 


FIRST BUND MAN. 

Hcjre; he will not leave the dead. 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 

Drag him aw ay I Drive him off! drive him 
off! * 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

He will not leave the dead! 

SF.rOND BUND MAN. 

* 

We cannot wait beside a dead man! . . . We 

cannot die thus in the dark! 

> • 

THIRD BLIND MAN; 

Let us keep together; let us not move away 
* 

from one another; let us hold hands; let us 
all sit down qn this stone . . . Where are the 
others ? Come here ! come! come ! * 
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THE OLD] ST BLIND MAN. 

Where ai c you ? 

• THIRD BI IND MAN. 

IIcic; I am here Are* we all together?— 

* 

Come nearer to me Where are your hands? 
—It is very cold. 

THE YOUNG* BLIND WOMAN. 

Oh f how cold ‘your hands are! 

THIRD BLIND. M \N. 

What arc you doing? 

TIIE \OUNG BLTND WOMAN. 

I was putting my hands to my eyes, f 

* * 
thought I was going*to see all at once . . . 

IIRST BLIND MAN. 

Who is that crying? 

% 

THE OLDTST BIIND WOMAN. 

It is the mad woman sobbing. 

IIRST BLIND MAN. 

I 

. Yet she docs not know the tiuth? 
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TJIE OLDEST BUM) MAN. 

* 

I«£hink we shajl die here . „ . 

f 

* , THE OLDEST LUND WOMAN. 

* j 

* 

Some one will conic peihaps . . . 

4 

m 

1 .THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Who else would be likely to come ? . . . 

4 ( 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

■ 

I don't know. 

a 

MUST BLIND MAN. 

, I think the nuns will come out of the 

* 

asylum . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

• * 

.They never .go out of an evening. 

*T1IE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

* * 

They never go out at all. 

i 

‘ * SECOND BLIND MAN. 

. 4 * 

l think that ..the men from the big lighthouse 
Will ’see us . . . 
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Till-: OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

* 

They never come down from, their tower. 

THIRD 1>LIND MAN. 

They might sec us . . . 

THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

» 

They are always looking towards the sea. 
THIRD BLIND MAN. 

It is cold! 

THE OLDEST'BLIND MAN. 

Listen to the dead leaves; I' think it is 

* » * 

ftcczing. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Oh ! how haul the earth is! 

« 

THIRD BLIND MAN. 
w * 

* 

I hear.to my left a noise that I cannot make 
out . . . 

HIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. " 

* t 

It is the sea moaning against the rocks. 
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THIRD BUND MAN. 

.1 thought it was the women. 

THE OLDEST 15LIND WOMAN. 

I'hear the ice breaking under the waves . . . 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

Who is it that is shivering so? he is making 
us all shake on the stone! 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

I can no longer open my hands. 

THE OLDEST.BLIND MAN. 

. I hear another noise that I cannot make 
* 

* 

out . . , 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

■ 

Which of us is it that is shivering so? lie 
is shaking the stone ! 

- TIIJ2 OLDEST BLIND &IAN. 

J think it is a woman. 

* 

■ 

THE OLDEST BUND WOMAN. 

I thmk the mad woman is shivering most. 

^ * 
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THIRD BLIND MAN. 


I cannot hear her child. 


•THE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

I think he is still sucking. 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

* 

He is the only one that eftn 1 see. where we 
. are! 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

* 

I Hear the north wind. 

" ■ * 

. ■ SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

I think there are no more stars; it is goings, 


snow. 


SECOND BLIND MAN. 


Then we are lost! 


THIRD BLIND MAN. 


If one of us falls asleep he must be waked. 


f * 

' V* V vj> 


THE OLDEST BUND MAN. .-/‘ii;’ 


I am sleepy though. 


[A squall makes 

leaves w/url,%'' yx ^^ 
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THE YOUNG'BLIND WOMAN. - 

J)o you hear the dead leaver ? I think some 
:>n0 is joining towards us L 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

Ifr is the wind; listen ! 

TIIIRI) BLIND MAN. 

No one will come now! 

, THE OLDEST BLIND MAN, 

4 The great cold is coming . , . 

♦ 

, ♦ r THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I ljcar some one walking in the distance! 

♦ » 

FIRST BLIND MAN. 

*1 only hear the dead leaves ! 

JIIE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

1 hear some one walking vety far from us f 

SECOND BLIND MAN. 

* 

I only hear the north wind. 

• j . 
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Till \OUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

I tell you that some one is coming towards us !► 

1 1ll OIDLST B1 INI) WOMAN 
I hcai a sound of veiy slow footslcps 

I III OLD1SI LUND MAN. 

* 

I think the women aie light 

\/t begins io snow in grtat 
Jlakts ] 

1 IKS I I I LNl) MAN 

Oh' 4 * what is that falling so cold on my 
hands ? 

bivrn I I IN D MAN 
It is snowing * 

Mksr BLIND MAN 
Let us diaw up close to one another! 

1III \OUNG 1»L1NI) WOMAN. 

But listen to the sound of the footsteps l 

I III OLD! SI x»J IND WOMAN 
Foi- God's sake l be still an instant * 
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T1IE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

'They are drawing ncarci ! they aie drawing 
nearer! listen then ! 

[Here the mad zoomads 
child begins to zvail 
suddenly in the daik .J 

* 

TIIE OLDEST BUND MAN. ' 

The child is crying! 

TIIE VOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

It sees ! it sees ! It must sec something as it is 

crying! [She seizes the child in her arms and 

ntoves forward in the direction zuhencc the sound 

of footsteps seems to come; the other ivomen follow 

her 'anxiously and surround her.] I am going 

to meet it! 

«* 

* * TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Tafcc care! 

# 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

'Oh ! flow he is crying !—What is it?—Don’t 

* 

cry. —Don’t be afrafd; there is nothing to be 
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afraid of; we arc here all about you.—What da 

. * 

you see ?—Fear nothing ! — Don’t cry sol—What 
is it that you see?—Tell us, what is it that you 
sen ? 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOMAN. 

The sound of footsteps is drawing nearer; 
listen! listen! 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

I hear the rustling of a dicss among the dead 

leaves. ‘ 

■ 

SIXTH BLIND MAN. 

Is it a woman ? 

♦ 

THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

Is it the sound of footsteps ? 

* 

MUST BLIND MAN. 

0 

It is pci haps the sea on the dead leaves,? 

1 HE*YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

i 

I 

No, no! they are footsteps! they are foot¬ 
steps ! they are footsteps! 
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* THE OLDEST LUND WOMAN. 

* • 

^ We shall soon know; listen to the dead 
leaves. 

T1IE YOUNG BUM) WOM VJL 

4 

I hear them, I hear them, almost beside us! 

# 

-listen ! listen !—VVliat is it that you sec ? What 
is it that you see ? 

TIIE OLDEST BLIND WOM\N. 

* 

Which way is he looking ? 

THE YOUNG BUND WOMAN. 

0 

He ahvays follows the sound of the footsteps * 
—Look I Look! When I tuin him away he 
turns back to look . .Tie secs! he secs! he 
sees!—lie must sec something strange T . . . 

THE OLDEST LUND WOMAN {coming forward\ 

\* 

Lift him above us, that he may see. 

THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

Step aside ! step aside,! [She lifts the child 

above the "group of the sight less.\ 1 he footsteps 

have’ stopped right among us ! . . 
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THE OLDEST BLIND MAN. 

They are here ! They arc here in* our midst 1 


THE YOUNG BLIND WOMAN. 

*• 

Who arc you ? 

[Silense.\ 

TIIE OLPFST BLIND WOMAN. 

Have pity on us! 

[Silence. 7 he child cries, 

L s 

4 

more desperately^ * 


[Tiie End.] 
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35 ENGLISH PROSE, FROM M A UNDEVI LEE TO 

* Thackeray. Chosen and Kdited by Aitliur (1iltun 

3^ THE PILLARS OF SO( IKTY, AND OTHER PLAYS. BY 

Huiuik Ibsen. Edited, with m 111*.mlucti<»i» by Havelock Kliis. 

* 

37 IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED AND 

Selected by \\.^*. Yials. 

38 ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 

liitiodiu Lion and Notes "by Stu.ul .1. Held. 

39 ESSAYS OF WILLIAM IIAZLITT. SELECTED AND 

Edited, nith 1111 induct ion md.iSot* s, by Blank Can'. 

40 LAN DOR'S PKNTAMKRON, ANT) OTHER IMAGINARY 

Conversations. Kdited, ivitli a Pief.aee, by II. Kliis. 

« 1 

41 POE’S TALES AND ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH INTRO- 

Auction, by Kinesl Jtliy s. 

42 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. BY OLIVER (iOLDSMITII. 

Edited, with Preface, by Ernest Illiji. 

43 POLITICAL ORATIONS, b ROM WENTWORTH TO 

Macaulay. Edited, with liitiodmtinn, by William Cl uke. 

44 THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 1IREAKEAST TABLE. BY 

(Wlvei Wendell Holmes. 

45 THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. BY OLIVER 

Wendell Ilohuus. 

4G Tllfl PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. BY 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

47 LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO IHS SON. 
Selected, with Intiodiulion, by Charles Sayl ■. « 


London* Wai/ii.u Scott, J.imhlp, Paternoster Square. 



THE SCOTT LIBRARY-co«tin«ed. 

. • 

48 STORIES FROM CARLETON. SELECTED, WI Til INTRO- 

duotion, by W Yeats ' ^ 

49 JANE EYRE. BY 'CHARLOTTE BRONTE. EDITED BY 

Clement K. shorter. » 


50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. EDITED BY LOTUROP 

Withington, with a TVf ice by l)r. Furnivill. 

51 THE PROSE WRITINGS OF TIIOMAS DAVIS*' «EDtTED 

by T. W Relics ton. 

52 SPENCE'S ANECDOTES. A SELECTION.’ EDITED, i 

with an Introduitiou and Notes, by John Underhill, 1 

1 L 

53 MORE'S UTOPIA, AND LIFE OF EDWARD V.* EDIT 

# with an Tntioduction, by Mauiire Adams. , . * -* 


54 SADI’S GULIS TAN, OR FLOWER GARDEN. TRAN.V' 

lated, with nil livi.iy, by .TimesRoss. « *, 




55 

5 <> 

57 

53 


ENGLTSII FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED BY 
E. Sidney llaitlaml. 

NORTHERN STUDIES. BY EDMUND GOSSE.’ WITH 

a Note by Finest lthys. 

EARLY REVIEWS OF GREAT WRITERS. EDITED BY 

K Stoionson. 

ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. WITH GEORGE HENRY 

Lewes’s Essay mi Aiistotle piethed. 


59 LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. EDITED, WITH 

an (ntieduction, by Havelock Elli.s. # 

60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. THOMAS GORDON’S TRANS- 

lation. Edited, with an Introduction, b> Arthur CUlton. 


63 ESSAYS OF ELIA. BY CHARLES LAMB. EDITED, 

with an Inliodtu lion, by Kincst Rhys. » 

62 BALZAC’S SHORTER STORIES. . TRANSLATED BY 

William Wilson and the Count Steubock. , # 

63 COMEDIES OF DE MUSSET. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introductory Note, by S. L. Giwyun. . 

64 CORAL REEFS. BY .CHARLES DARWIN. EDITED, 

with an Inti ml action, hy Dr. J, W. William*. 


London: Waltlu Scoi’r, Limited, Paternoater Squaro. 
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THE SCOTT LIBRARY-continued. 

6! SHERIDAN’S PI.AYS. l.DIlED, Willi AN INTRO- 

j 5 duction, by Rudolf l)iu ks. 

46 OUR VILLAGE. HY MISS MITFORD. EDITED, WITH 

* iyi Introduction, by Hi nosfc ltliyi. 

u 67 FASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, AND OTHER STORIES, 

fry Cliailos Pitkeiis With Inttoduiliou by Funk T Mauula. 

68 TALES FROM WONDERLAND. BY RUDOLPH 

Baumbach. Tianslitodby lhlon B Dole. 

’69 ESSAYS AND PAPERS BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. EDITED 

M by Wallet Jen old 

7b-VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. BY 

Mary Wollstnuei aft. IutunUu lion by Mr? K Robins Pennell. 

71 "THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” A SELECTION. EDITED 

by John Undo lull, uitli l‘i cf itmy Note by Waltci Bosuit 


72 ESSAY'S OF SAINT-BEUVE. TRANSLATED AND 

Edited, with <ui 1 1111 eduction, by Kli/ibeth Luo. 

73 SELECTIONS 1 ROM PIATO FROM THE TRANS* 

lation of hy duiliam and r J ay lor. Edited by T W. Rolleston. 

74 HEINE'S ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC. TRANS 

In tod by hli/ihcth A. Sharp. Willi an Introduction fioni the JmoikIi of 
TUeophilu (J antier. 

75 SCHULLER’S MAID t)F ORLEANS. TRANSLATED, 

$ with an Intioduition, by Mijoi (teiiei.il Pitiuk Make nil. 

• 76 SELECTIONS bPOM SYDNEY SMITH. EDITED, WITH 

*an lntio'luotion, by KincstlUiys. 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

78 THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 

the “Morto d’Aitlun ’ Kditnl by hi nest Ilhys. I Tins, together with 

No. 1 , f01 nis the complete "Moitc d Aitlim. ’J 

« * 


79 ESSAYS* AND‘APHORISMS, BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

W|th an Introduction bj K. A Ilelpi.. 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. SELECTED, WITH A 

Prefatory Note, by PeicBal Chubb. 

81 THE LUCK OF BARRY 5 LYNDON. BY W. M. 

TUnckeuy, Editod by F. T Miuials. 


Bomlon: Walter Scoir, Lmitld, Paternoster Square? 



THE SCOTT LIBRARY —continued. 

* 

82 SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. TRANSLATED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Mnjnr-Onoial Patrick Maxwell. 

S3 CARLYLE’S ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 

With an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

« e 

84 PLAYS ANI) DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LA MIL 

Edited, with an Inti eduction, b) Rudolf Dircks. 

S5 THE PROSE OF WORDSWORTH. SELECTED AND 

Edited, with an Inlioducliun, by 1’iofcs.soi William Knight. 

86 ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, ANI) THOUGHTS OF COUNT* 

(iiamnio Leopardi. Tiai.slatcd, with an Intioduction .and Notes, by 
Major-ricucial Patrick Maxwell. 

87 THE INSPECTOR GENERAL A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 

J’y Nikolai V. (togol. Tiaiiriuted fiotn tlie original, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Aitiiui A. Sjkoa. 

85 ESSAYS ANI) APOTHEGMS OF FRANCIS, LORD BACON: 

Edited, with an Iulioduction, by John Durban. 


£y PROSE OF MILTON: SELECTED AND EDITED, WITH 

un Introduction, by Richuul (Jainelt, Lb. I). 

9P THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLATED BY 

Tlinmui Taylor, with an Intioduction by Thuodoso Wiatixlaw. 

91 PASSAGFS FROM FROISSART. WITH AN INTRO- 

ducliun by Frank T. Mai/..ris. 

k 

93 THE PROSE AND TABLE TALK OF COLERIDGJS. 

Edited by W. II. Diuks. 

93 HEINE TN ART AND LETTERS TRANSLATED, BY 

Elizabeth A. Slniji. 

94 SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. WITH Aty 

Introduction by Sir (Jeoigo Douglas, Dart. 

95 VASARI’S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

and Pi efaecd by Havelock Ellis. % # 

96 LAOCOON, AND OTHER PROSE ‘ WRITINGS OF 

J.ESSiNU. A now Trans’ation by VV. B, ltuiinfeldt. * 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS, 

Two Plays by Maurice Mucteilinck. Translated from the French by 
Lturenco Alma Tad emu. • 

93 THE COMPLETE ANGLER OP WALTON AND COTTON, 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Cli tries Ilill Dick. * 

___— —-— * 4 , 
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Crown 8vo, Iflalf Antique, Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. 

T&E THEATRICAL “WORLD” FOR 

*1893. By William Archer. With* an Epistle Dedicatoiy 
to Mr. Robert W. Lowe. 

** Jhat the literary drama dealing with social problems made great 
advance..during 1893 is universally admitted, but if proof were xvante J 
nothing could l>e more conclusive than Mr. Archer’s scries of thought __ 
full and pointed articles .”—Daily Chionic’e . 

“As a record of the' year’s doings in the theatres Mr. Archer’s, 
, volume stands unrivalled.”— Daily Mws, 

u We have ourselves read it, so to speak, in a breath, and though 
not always in accord with the writer, cannot too strongly admire the 
tilevefcicss and* subtlety of the whole. Mr. Archer’s reasons for 
republication, and hL method of dealing with his existing work, are 
exposed in a dedicatory address to his friend and associate, Mr. Robert 
W. Lowe, in which is also given an a\owal <f his dramatic faith. 

. . . There is in this volume a mass of sound criticism, delivered in a 
highly cultivated and effective style. There is, perhaps, more dis¬ 
putatiousness than is absolutely desirable, but it u generally good- 
nattred, And is invaiiably defensive rather than aggressive. The 
volume is, in fact, worthy of Mr. Archer, will be valued by an 
intelligeftt public, and is of the highest importance to all who take an 
enlightened interest in the stage ”— Atheuaum. 


Uniform with the abosc, Pi ice 3s. Cd. 

THE -THEATRICAL “WORLD” FOR 

1894. By Wili iam Archer. With an Introduction by GKO. 

* BERNARD Shaw; an Epilogue giving a review of the year; its 

* 

dramatic movements and tendencies; and a Synopsis of Casts of 

* Plays produced during 1894k 


Both the above Volumes contain complete Indices of the 
Plays; Au(ho>s, Aciots, Actresses, Manage/s, Critics , e!c. % 
referred to . 



IBSEN'S PROSE DRAMA£. 

Edited by William*Archer. 

. COUPLE IE IN E/tE VOLUMES. * 
CROWN 8TO, CLOTH, TRICE 3/0 TER VOLUME, 


" IVe seem at last to be shown men and women as they are, ; ant at fin* it 
'is mote than we can endwe . . . All Ibsln’s chat at lets speak and act as if 
they wet e hypnotised* and undei their oea'ot's wife nous demand to retted! 
themselves , lhete net or was suck a minor held tip to nahirt befose: it ts 
too terrible, . . . Yet we must tel uni to Ibsen, with his temotseless surgery, 
hts remoiselesi electric light, until we, too, have gtown strong andleantei to 
face the naked—if necessaty, the flayed and bleeding—reality, Speaker 
(London). 

Vol I “A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ “'I HE LEAGUE OF 
*YOU 1II,” *and “T HE PILLARS 01* SOCIETY" With 
Poitiait cf the Author, and liiogiapliical Introduction by 
William Arciil * 

Vol II. "GIIOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” 

and “HIE WILD DUCK". With an Inliodiictoiy Note. 

Vol. III. '“LADY 1NGER OF OS PRAT,” “THE VIKINGS 
AT HE LG ELAND,” “HIE PRELENDERS” With an 
Introductory Note nnd PorUait of Ibsen 

Vol IV. “EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” With an 
Imroductoiy Note by William Arciii r. 

Vol. V. 1 ROSMERSHOLM/’ “THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA" “HEDDA GAULLR" Tianslatcd by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. With an Intioductory Note. 

Th^sequcnce of the ploys tn each volume is chronological; the complete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas thus presents them in chronological 
order. 

9 

"The art of prose translation docs not perhaps enjoy a very high literary 
status in England, but we ha\e no hesitation in numbering the present 
\ursion of ltatn, so far as it has gone (Vols. J. nnd II.), among the very 

best achievements, ,in that kind, of our generation.”— Academy, * * t 

# 4 

"We have seldom, if ever, met with a translation so absolutely)* 
idiomatic.”— Glasgow Herald, * 

4 



AUTHORISED VERSION. 


Crown 8 vo, Cloth, Price 6s. 

PEfiR GYNT: A Dramatic Poem. 

* 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

k 

4 

* TRWSLVTED BY 

WILLIAM AND CHARLES ARCHER. 


This Translation, though unrhymed\ presents throughout' the 
% various rhythms of the. Original 


“To English readers this will not merely be a new work of the 
Norwegian poet, dramatist, and satirist, but it will also be a new 
Ilsen. . . . Ilefre is the imaginative Ibsen, indeed, the Ibsen of such 
a Iwtyccous, irresistible fertility of^ fancy that one breathes with 
difficulty as one folio vs him on his headlong course. . . . 1 Peer GynP 
is a fantastical satirical drama of enormous interest, and the present 
translation of it is a mittcrpiece of fluent, powerful, graceful, and 
literal rendering.”— The Daily Chronick. 


Oozvn 8 w, Cloth, 55. 

THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD. 

4 

(Play in Three Acts.) 

By GEORGE MOORE. 

* . * 

11 It has the large simplicity of really great drama, and Mr. Moore, 
In conceiving it, has shown the truest instinct for the art he is for the 
first time essaying.”—W. A. in The WorU. 
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Crown S vo, Cloth, P? ice 2 s. 6d. 

THE QUINTESSENCE 
OF IBSEN ISM. 

By GliORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

COWEN7S. % 

I. THE TWO PIONEERS. 

II. IDEALS AND, IDE ALTS IS. 

Ill THE WOMANLY WOMAN. 

IV. THE PLAYS. 

* 

• I 

(An Amlysis and Description of Biand, Peer Gyyt t 
and of each of Ibsen's Prose Dramas ) * 

V. THE MORAL OF THE PLAYS. 

APPENDIX 

* • 

(Dealing \uih the difficulties which attend the im¬ 
personation of Ibsen’s characters on the stage in 
England ) 

“Intentionally pro\ocative . . . Mr. Shaw's Quintessence 
of Ibsenism is vigorous, audacious, and unflagging^* 
b.i'hant. Most people thtnk what they imagine they 
ought to think Mr. Shaw is of the few who think thr¬ 
own thought. His determination,, to go over everything 
again, and to state all his opinions in unhackneyed terms* 
even if they tally exactly with current expressions* hat* 
resulted in one of the most onginal and most stimulating 
essays we have*read for a long time. As an*expr$S6ion o( 
individual oprmon, it would be difficult to beat it in power 
and fluency.”— 2he Speaker. * 



DRAMATIC essays 

(3 VOLS.). 

Edited by Wii 11AM Archer and Robkri W. Lowf. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. each. 

« 

. VOL. I. 

DRAMATIC ESSAYS BY LEIGH 

HUNT. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
William Archer and RoBERr W. Lowe. With an Engraved 
Portrait of Leigh Hunt as Frontispiece. 

This Volume contains the Criticisms collected by LEIGIl HUNT 
himself in 1807 (long out of print), and the admirable articles which he 
contributed moic than twenty years later to “The Tatler/’ and never 
republished. 

“All students of drama and lovers of ‘the play' will welcome the 
admirably produced volume pf. Diamatic £ssajs by Letgh Hunt , 
selected aryl edited by*Mr. Archer and Mr. Lowe, with notes, and* 
an extremely interesting introduction written by Mr. Archer ."—Ihe 
World. 


VOL. II. 

SELECTIONS ^rom the CRITICISMS 

OF WILLIAM IIAZLITT. Annotated, with an Introduction 
by William Archer, and an Engraved Portrait of llazlitt as 
Frontispiece. . 

A book which every one interested in the history of the London 
Stage will jwUe highly, and will not only read with pleasure, but will 
desire tentative always by them for purjfBses of left-rence."— Scotsman . 


VOL. III. IN PREPARATION. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE DRAMATIC 

CRITICISMS OF JOHN FORSTER (hitherto uncollected), 

OBORGB HENRY LEWES, and WILLIAM ROBSON. 

, 7 



IN THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Price is. 6d. pgr vol. 

THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BfJlNSLEY 

SHERIDAN. Edited, with Intioduction, by Uudoif DlRCKS. 

PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS. By 

Chari es Lamb. With an Introduction by Runoi F Dsrcks. # 

SCHILLER'S WILLIAM TELL. Trans- 

laled, with an Inttodurtion and Notes, by MaJ0R>GfnrraI* 
Paikick Maxwell. 

SCHILLER'S MAID OF ORLEANS. 

Translated, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Notcs ; by Major 
G i *npral Patrick Maxwell. 

‘COMEDIES BY ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by S. L. Gwynn. 

TIIE ‘ INSPECTOR - GENERAL (or 

“Revi/or’’). A Russian Comply. By Njkoiai V. Gogol. 
Translated from the original, with Introduction and Notes, «by 
Arthur A. hYKes * 


IN THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8vo, Clo'h, cut and uncut edges, Price is. per vol. * 

DRAMAS AND LYRICS OF BEN 

JOSSON. (Selected.) With an Essay, Biographical and 
Critical, by John Adding ion Symonds 

PLAYS of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.’ 

(Selected.) With an Introduction by J. I iLK’icilRR. 

POEMS AND P^AYS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. With Introductory Sketch, Biographical and 
Cutical, by William' llREnucic 

GOETHE’S "FAUST” (BAYARD TAY* 

LOR’S TRANSLATION), with some of the Minor Poems 
Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by ELIZABETH CRAIGMYLE. 

The last two VoR may be had in Art and White Cloth, with 
Photogravure Frontispieces, price 2s. per vol. 
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Library of Humour 


Ctqfh Fit "ant, I ar^e Crown 8w, Pruc y. Gt. per Voh 

‘ Tkt books a>e delightful in eveiy w«?i, and fi'e notable for the hinh 
Standard of taste ant thi t a a flint jnd^imnt that chat actit tse their 
Slitting, «t« ft as for tht hniitancy of the titer a are that tt ey contain 
-^BOSIOnCU S ^)t»A 71 I1L 


VOLUMES AIRFADY JSSUFD, 

THE HUMOUR OF FRANCE. Tianslated, with an 
Introdncyon anti Note*-, by hri/Ai'Mil Lib* With 
numerous Illustiations by Paiji I«rl n/i ny. 

THfi HUMOUR OF GERMANY. Translated, with 
. an Inti od net ion anti Notes, by Hans Mui u r-Casi nov 
W ith numerous IlUistiation* by C. 1 C llKOCK. 

TJIE IIUMOUR OF ITAI Y. Tianslated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by A Wl RNI ii \\ ith 50 Illus¬ 
trations and a 1 rontispu.ee by Ariitro K\l DL 

THE IIUMOUR OF AMERICA. Selected with a 
copious Ihugi lplucal Index of American Humorists, by 
Jami s 13 \Rk. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOLIAND. Tianslated, with 
an Introduction *md Notes, by A Wirnir. With 
numerous Illustrations by Dudi i y If \rdy. 

1 HE IIUMOUR OF IRELAND. Selected by IX J. 
O'Donowiui . With numcious Ulus rations by Oltvi r 
Paqui. 

THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Tianslated, with an 
Introduction ai el Notes, by Susi TIL M. Tavior. With 
numerous Illustrations by 11 . R. Mhiak. 

THE HUMOUR QF RUSSIA. Tianslated, with 

Notes, by E L Boot p,an<f an Introduction by blLi'NiAK. 
With 50 Illustia'ions* by Paui I Rf N/l NY 

TAE IIUMOUR OF JAPAN. Translated, with an 
Iniiodiution by A M. With Illustiations by (iPOkf 1. 
BM>t (from diavungs made in fnpin). [Inpreparation 

* _ 

LONDON Walilr Scon, Lid , Paternoster Squltre. 



Great Writers 

A NEW SERIES OF.CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

« • 

Edited by ERIC ROBERTSON and FRANK T. MARZIALS. 

A Complete Bibliography to eich Volume, by J. P. Anderson, British 

Museum, London. 

Cloth % Uncut Fd\>es, Gilt 'Top. Price u 
VO LUMPS ALP PA DV ISSUED 
* LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

LlfrE OF COLERIDGE. By Hai i Caine. 

Lira Oh DICKENS. By Frank T. Marzials 

LIFE OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By J Knight. 

LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON By Colonel F. Grant. 

LIFE OF DARWIN. By G T Bkitany. 

LIFE OF CHARLOT 1 E BRONTE. By A Birrfii. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By R. Gaknfit, I L D. 

LIFE OF ADAM SMITH By R. B. Hai pane, M P. 

LIFE OF KEATS. By W. M. Rossetti. 

LIFE OF SHELIEY. B* Wiiiiam Shari. 

LIFE OF SMOLLE 1 T. By David Hannay. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 

LIFE OF SCOTT. By Professor Yonge. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Black if. 

LIFE OF VIC l OR HUGO. By FrankT. Marziais, 

LITE OF EMERSON. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

LIFE OF GOE 1 HE. By James Sime. 

LIFE OF CONGREVE By Edmund Gossk. 

LIFE OF BUNYAN. By Canon Venables 
Lift E OF CRABBE. By T. E. Kfubel. 

LIFE OF HEINE By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL By W. L Courtney 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Hpnky W. Nrvinson. 

LIFE OF CAP I AIN MARRY AT. By David Hannay 
L1FF. OF LESSING. By T. W. Roiibston 
LIFE OF MILTON. By R. Garnett, LL D. 

LIFE OF BALZAC. By Frederick Wedmorf. 

LIFE*OF GRORGF ELIOT. By Oscar Browmng. 

LIFE flF JANE AUSIENT By Goidwin Smith. 

U FE OF BROWNING. By Wii liam Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON By Hon Roden Noel. 

LIFE OF HAW 1 HORNE By Moncurb D. Conway. 

I IFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Profe sor Wallace. 

LIFE OF SIiRRID\N. By Lloyd Sander* 

LIFE OF THACKERAY. By Hbrman Merivait and Frank T. 

Marziais. , 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. By H. E. Watts 
LIFE OF VOLTAIRF. By Francis Espinasss. 

] IF E OF LEIGH HUN T. By Cosmo Monkhousb. 

LIFE OF WHITTIER By W. J Linton. 

LIFE OF RENAN. By Francis E&pinassb. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF * GREAT WRITERS,* Demy 8vo, aa.,6<L 


LONDON s Walter Scoit, Lid., Paternoster Square. 






